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IMPERIAL RELATIONS AND RADICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


IN the March number of the Westminster Review appeared an 
article entitled, “Imperial Relations in 1909,” by A. B. Wallis 
Chapman, wherein a survey of inter-imperial relations was taken 
from the standpoint of a typical English Radical The Colonials 
in general, and the South Africans in particular, were subjected 
to a rather stringent criticism. The methods of governing dark 
races, the self-governing rights of colonies, the relations of the 
mother-country to the colonies and dependencies, were analysed. 
The writer warmly advocated self-government for India, the fran 
chise for the South African blacks, free entry for Hindus into 
South Africa. The idea of a united or permanent Empire was 
rejected, because it would still further strengthen the whites to 
oppress the weak coloured races, and because of the great differ- 
ence in development between Great Britain and the Colonies, and 
the conflict of opinion on the coloured race and trade questions. 
The subjects brought under discussion are of more than temporary 
importance, going, as they do, to the root of the ultimate problems 
of the Empire. A Canadian Liberal would like to submit a few 
reflections thereon. 

English Radicalism prides itself on being a philosophy of 
universal applicability. In reality, it is a peculiar product of the 
English political and social environment. In a land with a 
monarchical court, a landed and plutocratic aristocracy, an estab- 
lished church, a social system with well marked divisions of high, 
middle, and low, Radicalism is a protest in favour of a freer and 
more natural order. Stung by the anomalies and injustices of 
English society, it constitutes itself a critic of the existing con- 
stitution, laws, and social conventions. It raises the cry of the 
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ideal against the tyranny of the actual. Since all governments and 
social customs suffer in a greater or less degree from imperfection, 
and are only tolerable on condition of periodical renewal, the rdle 
of the Radical will never want for reason. The more the need 
for a radical protest, the more the Radical pushes his principles 
to the extreme limit. The Russian Radical is more radical than 
the English, the English Radical than the American. Government 
by dettres de cachet made the hot gospeller of the Rights of Man. 
English Radicalism, in its- warfare against inequality, has formu- 
lated for itself an artificial creation, the political man, the alter ego 
of the economic man, instead of the actual man civilized or bar- 
barian, white or black, Christian or Pagan. It sweeps indiscrimi- 
nately together the various products of ten thousand years of 
separate evolution. It is a philosophy suited perhaps to peaceful 
England, safe girded round by the inviolate sea. Its application 
universally, however, now or in any near future, would bring not 
peace upon the earth, but a sword. Many things are good, but they 
are not expedient now. Time is the loom on which humanity weaves 
its destiny. Time is long and life is short, and impatience would 
gladly have the completed product, but not so have the gods 
ordered it. 

The Government of India is in the control of the government 
and people of Great Britain. The citizen of a British colony has 
no direct share or responsibility in the matter. Whatever course 
the India Office chooses to follow will come in for little either of 
praise or blame from British subjects in the self-governing colonies, 
provided that the course chosen does not lead to insurrection or 
war. That is the only aspect of the subject of much interest to 
Canadians at least. They do not want anything to distract them 
from the work of economic development. Still, some reflections 
come to the mind of the disinterested onlooker. East is East and 
West is West, and they are wide as the poles asunder. That the 
Oriental is suited to a brand new outfit of Western constitutionalism 
with parliamentary government, responsible cabinet, and universal 
suffrage, is doubtful. British rule in India arose out of a long 
series of events. It is beside the question now to inquire as to the 
rights and wrongs of the steps that have led to the present situa- 
tion. Politics deal with the actual, no. with what might have been. 
The first duty now is to secure tolerable conditions of life to the 
people of India. The peaceful must be protected against the dis- 
orderly, the industrious against the idle and rapacious. To secure 
this fundamental is more important than enfranchisement, as the 
end is more important than the means. That there are Hindus 
well qualified to share in the work of legislation and government 
cannot be doubtful. That they ought to be called to the work is 
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reasonable. That the field of their energies ought to be enlarged 
with their growing fitness is just and wise. Expediency should 
decide whether the selection should be by popular vote or by 
appointment. It is difficult to see how parliamentary self-govern- 
ment is reconcilable with the British raj. Government cannot be 
separated from power and responsibility. Power and responsi- 
bility reside with the British raj, and will there reside until another 
power arises either in India or without it to be its successor. A 
premature grant of self-government would likely throw all to chaos. 
Evolution would then become revolution. And upon Britain’s 
head would rest the guilt for an ocean of blood and tears. Let 
justice be done, though the heavens fall. But if the heavens fall 
as a result, it is not justice. It is only a caricature masquerading 
in her sacred image. The Indian peninsula, with its 300, 00,000 
inhabitants, its ancient religions, each a nationality in itself, its 
many languages, its variety of ethnic stocks, its old caste prejudices, 
its ignorance of the practice of government according to Western 
methods, presents a problem that cannot be solved off-hand by any 
formula. The status guo is in any case not to be unconditionally 
denounced. It has at least been a working concern. It affords a 
point of departure from which, as occasion arises, successive steps 
can be taken to secure adjustment of relations between govern- 
ment and the living forces of society. Such a method is more 
likely to prove beneficial to the people of India than an abandon- 
ment of all guidance under the plea of granting self-government. 
India does not yet possess the unity of spirit necessary to the 
working of a parliamentary régime. The only possible native 
government would be one similar to the government of Hyderabad 
or Mysore, and Oriental despotism tempered by knowledge and 
sympathy. But no native State possesses the power to take up 
the réle of the British raj. If the Englishman steps out, some 
other outsider will step in. It is not practical, then, to throw 
down the reins. With care and foresight, the present régime can 
afford India tolerable government for many years yet. There the 
path of duty lies. Time will point the way to the necessary 
changes. Wise government passes by cautious steps from the old 
worn-out to a new and better order. The process never ends. Neither 
universal suffrage nor the referendum, nor any other constitutional 
device, opens the door to finality. The rush to some such remedy 
for Indian troubles looks less like an act of faith, than the very 
paresis of despair, in that orderly succession of constitutional de- 
vices which pass healthily from little to little, from more to more. 

On turning to South Africa, another and quite as difficult a 
situation presents itself. Instead of vast non-European popula- 
tions of old and various cultures, with an insignificant minority of 
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officials, soldiers, traders, missionaries, there is a black population 
just emerging from savagery or barbarism, warlike, prolific, out- 
numbering the Anglo-Dutch population five or six times. The 
latter have self-government of the ordinary colonial type. Shall 
equality of political rights be extended to the Bushmen, the Hotten- 
tots, the Basutos, the Zulus? Are poverty and nakedness, and 
ignorance, and the lurking passions of the savage, no reasonable 
bar to the policy of enfranchisement? If not, then the negro 
mounts the saddle, the white man becomes subject to the black, 
the civilised man is at the mercy of the half-reclaimed barbarian. 
Race war would follow, with all its unimaginable horrors. Thus 
ultra-humanitarianism ends in blood, as it has done sometimes be- 
fore in the history of the world. And South Africa bids fair to 
become another Hayti. The principle has been tried already under 
somewhat similar conditions. After the American Civil War the 
liberated slaves were granted all the rights of citizenship, while 
their late masters were disfranchised as a consequence of rebellion. 
Then this philosophy which finds the brains alike in the head and 
in the feet, was carried out in its utter absurdity. Blacks unable 
to read or write made the laws, interpreted them, administered 
them, in association with white schemers less ignorant, but quite 
as dangerous. A statute could be bought for a dollar, or a judicial 
decision for a bottle of whiskey. The wreck of a civilization lay 
at the mercy of a theory applied with ruthless completeness. True, 
it was all well meant on the part of the Northern people. They 
intended to guard the freecmen from injustice by placing the 
ballot in their hands. The danger of injustice was a real danger. 
Injustice there has been, but it is doubtful if the negro franchise 
has lessened the amount. When, after reconstruction, the white 
man’s hands were free once more, the negro was ejected from his 
temporary paradise at the point of the shot gun. Fraud has since 
been adopted as a milder substitute. The condition was intoler- 
able, and had to be relieved in some way. Now, consider that in 
the Southern States the whites are twice as numerous as the 
blacks, while in the country as a whole they are nine times as 
numerous. What was intolerable in the Southern States would be 
a hundredfold more intolerable in South Africa. There the grant 
of the ballot is felt to be a question of life and death. The whites 
look past all doctrines of the political schools to that one funda- 
mental fact. To save one’s own life is the first duty of man, one’s 
own life and the lives of those near and dear; though the way 
sometimes to save one’s life is to lose it. The Afrikanders may 
be trusted to see to that primary duty. It will be some time before 
they take the risk of negro suffrage. In the meantime there will 
be no coercion from London. Ten years ago Britain was at grips 
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to maintain her authority in South Africa. She did not call the 
Zulu to her standard. She did call the men of the colonial nations. 
They threw the weight of some eighty thousand rifles into the 
scale. That had something to do with England's position in that 
ceuntry to-day. It is a little late to say now with A. B. Wallis 
Chapman: “Are the colonies who are violating the very prin- 
ciples on which they base their own claim to autonomy to retain 
the alliance and protection of England, while pursuing a course 
she thinks iniquitous?” If there is any iniquity the South Africans 
are the people to remove it. They know the problem with which 
they have to deal better than outsiders do. They know that per- 
manent order is not built upon injustice. But the negro must be 
dealt with according to what he is. At present his well-being is 
chiefly concerned with his acquiring the arts and crafts of civilized 
man, the rudiments of education, the habits of an industrial social 
system. Premature pre-occupation with politics will only divert 
him from those things which concern his real welfare. After he 
has acquired property and intelligence, after he has made himself 
a necessary factor in the economic life of his country by becoming 
a good farmer, a skilled artizan, self-respecting and respectable, his 
political enfranchisement will soon follow. 

Unrestricted freedom of movement for all people of all races 
is another principle upon which Radicalism has set its heart. The 
earth is the common heritage of all the children of men. The 
whites have no right to pen off the darker races in restricted areas 
while reserving to themselves the exclusive right to settle in un- 
occupied or sparsely settled regions. Humanity has higher claims 
than nationality. Thus speaks Radicalism, and in its voice sounds 
the unmistakeable note of an ideal some day perhaps to be realised, 
when all the peoples of the earth will be one people. But a lofty 
ideal is not always capable of immediate application. Nations we 
have, and races, and colours, and habits of life wide as the poles 
asunder, and deep-seated prejudices. When the Afrikanders, the 
Australians, the Canadians, and, we may add, the Americans, are 
told that it is wrong to restrict the immigration of Asiatics, they 
do not dispute the ultimate principle of the unity of the human 
race. That is conceded to be the far-off goal. But they point to 
their thinly-peopled lands over against the multitudes of Asia, to 
the certain elimination of white labourers by unrestricted competi- 
tion with cheaper coloured labourers, to the final submergence of 
white civilization by an Oriental deluge. In the face of such an 
issue they cannot satisfy their hearts with visions of the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World. Instinctively, they demand 
for civilized men in their corporate capacity the right to protect by 
adequate measures that plexus of ideas, habits, beliefs, language, 
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all that characterises the inner and outer garniture of life, dearer 
than nationality itself as the fundamental reality is more precious 
than the symbol; demand it, too, with a passionate intensity that 
will give way only under compulsion of the ultimate reason. It is 
very trying, no doubt, to the mother country, who, as the guardian 
of India and the friend of the nations of Asia, ought to have a 
weighty voice in the matter. But no community, unless helplessly 
weak, can allow another community to speak the final word on such 
a question. The mother country, it is true, has not tried to dictate. 
She has chosen rather the rdle of pacificator, restraining on the 
one side the colonial tendency to high-handedness, while represent- 
ing the reason in the colonial demands to the Oriental nations. 
Not in vain is the word of counsel spoken. The colonial nations 
are not unforgetful of the many pre-occupations, the many con- 
flicting claims, that distract the government of a _ world-wide 
empire. 

Is the conflict within the Empire on these passion-rousing 
problems, and the additional divergence of views on the trade 
question, a serious bar to imperial co-operation and the permanence 
of the Empire? A. B. Wallis Chapman thinks that it is, and 
deliberately suggests a severance of the political relation that has 
hitherto united us. He reconciles himself with the idea in the 
belief that England would lose nothing in trade or moral influence. 
Let there be no mistake in this matter. If Great Britain ever 
severs relations with the Colonies because she can no longer put 
up with their wickedness (if such a thing is conceivable) it is vain 
to dream of her retaining any moral influence, while Colonial pro- 










































Ht tectionism would put an end to most of her trade. But why 

ih should Radicalism bear the Colonial nations such ill will? Why 

i should it be more anxious than other political groups to restrict 

hi their freedom of judgment and action? Radicalism was a good 

i friend to the Colonies when they were struggling for freedom. ‘ 

‘i Does it begrudge them now the good will of those who were not ’ 

| | so favourable to colonial liberties in the days gone by? It looks ‘ 
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rises. The first generations in those countries felled the forests 
and called farms and cities into being in the wilderness. They 
had not much time for politics. Their sons have more leisure to 
look about them and learn the wisdom of the nations and the 
centuries. They know they are the best judges of what is to the 
best interest of the communities in which their all is staked. They 
do not believe in any saving formula to preserve them from diff- 
culty and error, but they do believe in the historic state and their 
ability to transmit it across all trials to a distant posterity. The 
non-Aryans are not iso facto excluded, but only in so far as they 
are likely to disrupt the national organism. The civilized Indians 
of Canada are enfranchised, so are the Maoris of New Zealand, 
and some of the blacks of Cape Colony. The restricted emigra- 
tion of Japanese into Canada under the late arrangement with 
Japan is satisfactory, because it secures Canadian nationality 
against disruption. The mission of Mr. Lemieux to Tokyo is proof 
that colonial statesmanship is not wanting in diplomacy. The 
colony secured all it needed, all it ought to have; Japan was 
reasonable, and yet did not give up the principle of the right of 
migration for its nationals. Both countries remain friends. That 
incident from recent history ought to give some assurance that 
colonials can rise to the level of world politics. Wide divergences 
of opinion among communities so widely separated and so dif- 
ferently circumstanced as Great Britain and the colonial nations 
are inevitable. But patience and reasonableness ought to be able 
to find a modus vivendi. Britons, however, must not expect a 
servile conformity of colonial opinion, either to the Carlton Club 
or to Exeter Hall. The writer already quoted advises his country- 
men to join the Aborigines’ Protection Society in order to bring 
pressure by popular agitation upon the British Government to 
intervene on behalf of the blacks. In the case of dependencies 
and crown colonies, such a course is constitutional, and may ke 
right; but if applied to a self-governing colony it is a different 
matter. The relation of a self-governing colony to the mother 
country is one of Government to Government. A popular azita- 
tion in one nation to bring pressure upon the legislature of another 
country is a breach of imperial proprieties. Canada inaugurated 
the policy of preferential tariffs. Her Government has made it 
abundantly plain that it stands ready to meet the Government of 
Great Britain in a reciprocal trade arrangement. But neither the 
Government nor the people of Canada have ever attempted to help 
the Protectionists’ cause in Great Britain. It is recognized that 
the mother country must follow her own judgment upon the sub- 
ject of trade policy. If she chooses to adhere to free trade that is 
her business. She will not forfeit Canadian goodwill by so doing. 








' Governments of the colonial nations are the réal exponents of their 
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Self-governing communities must be free to’settle their own affairs 
in their own way, influence from without being proper only in cases 
that concern the wider circle of the Empire as a whole, or at least 
more than one of its component parts. If the principle is loyally 
adhered to on all sides, the causes of friction will be greatly 
lessened. 

Whether the present loose organization of the Empire will 
ever give place to a regular federal organization, only the future 
can tell. The present system is not a chaos, but a real order 
based on a recognition of the actual condition of the various com- 
munities. Whatever changes are brought about will have to arise | 
from the necessity of meeting new difficulties or dangers or changes 
in the relative power of the component parts of the Empire. When 
the need arises, the method of meeting it will be devised. If the 
bonds are drawn closer, it will be’ in response to the instinct of 
self-preservation. If we drift apart, it will be because we have no 
need of reciprocal services in the development independently of a 
full orbed national life. The fear that federation would strengthen 
the whites the more to oppress the weak coloured races is without 
foundation, since the colonies will assume no share nor responsi- 
bility with regard to the dependencies. The suggestion of federa- 
tion with the dependencies cannot be taken very seriously. The 
colonies and the dependencies are not sui generis. They have no 
political connection, except through the mother country. The 






























national wills, while the Governments of the dependencies are the 
creations of ‘the Government in London. The colonial nations 
will never consent to a federation loaded down with a lot of rotten 
boroughs at the disposal of the mother country. But what if Great 
Britain grants the dependencies self-government of the colonial 
pattern? Well, if the enfranchised nations then desire to enter 
into a federal union, the door is open. But that day is far off. In 
the meanwhile federation is only possible among those who are 
alike willing and able to fulfil the duties and bear the responsi- 
bilities of the partnership. Is such a federation likely to come into 
being? -As long as the present system works well, it is good 
enough. The colonial nations have developed the habit of looking 
to their own Parliaments as the agents of their national will. They 
do not care to be represented in the British Parliament. The 
relation must be one of nation to nation. It is apparent, though, 
even now, that ¢Oimditions are changing. The possibility of a war 
t> retain superi yhas entered the popular consciousness 
far and wide. In response to that apprehension the colonial 
nations have resolved to provide war fleets. If a struggle does 
come it will find, at least for war purposes, a united empire. But 
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Canada has led the way in unbending assertion of the right to 
absolute control over her military and naval forces. The other 
colonial nations are taking the same ground. Now, the possession 
of land and sea forces by the self-governing colonies is a factor 
whose importance will grow. According to the Canadian Navy 
Act of this year the Canadian fleet can only go to war on the order 
of the Canadian Government. Abstention, then, is a constitu- 
tional right. That principle is asserted to make sure of a voice in 
the conduct of foreign policy, in the making of war and peace. No 
Foreign Secretary will venture on a course likely to result in a 
great war without securing the adhesion beforehand of the over- - 
sea possessors of battalions and battleships. Some method of 
sharing control will have to be found, for the key of burnished 
steel opens all doors. A federal system will in all probability arise 
to cover the one subject of vital common interest to colonial and 
metropolitan alike. In the course of time, and with changed con- 
ditions, other subjects may assume an importance that will compel 
association. In that case they, too, will be dealt with in common. 
Thus may arise out of the necessities of daily life a confederated 
empire. If it so arises, and it can arise in no other way, there is 
surely nothing in it necessarily at war with the radical ideal of 
liberty and equality. 
Joun H. HEWSON. 








IRELAND’S “PROFIT.” 


THOSE who have read the Daily Mail for August 24th may per- 
haps have noticed a statement, founded on the Treasury returns, 
to the effect that Ireland “ makes a profit of 42,357,500,” out of 
the present system of taxation. According to the heading of the 
article, “ Ireland pays £8,355,000, and receives £10,712,500.” As 
this statement has been published and repeated in large print, it 
may be as well to give a short review of the other side of the 
question. 

I hope that any remarks contained in this essay will not be 
taken as referring specially to the Daily Mail. For that paper is, 
I think, more broad-minded in its statements about Ireland than 
the rest of the Unionist press. It does not, for instance, like 
another leading morning paper, employ a writer with a personal 
grievance against his co-religionists, and pay him, an embittered 
man, to vilify his own native land. It does not, like other papers 
that one could mention, search the Irish assizes for peculiarly dis- 
graceful crimes, and serve them up day after day, year after year, 
as representing the ordinary condition of Ireland. In short, it has 
not joined the campaign of misrepresentation, whose aim is to set 
Englishmen against Ireland, and Irishmen against England, so as 
to prevent any rapprochement or mutual sympathy which might 
endanger the “ Union.” 

In the first place I should like to say that Treasury figures do 
not by any means command the confidence of Irish people. [For 
instance, goods which pay duty on entering Ireland, but are trans- 
ported straight across and sold in England, are counted as in 
reality paying duty in England. This is doubtless right. But is 
the Treasury equally careful in allowing for goods landed in Eng- 
land, but sold in Ireland? There are debateable points under 
these headings that will not be satisfactorily cleared up unless by 
an examination in which both sides are represented. 

In any case, however, even accepting the Treasury estimates, 
it is incorrect to say that Ireland “ makes a profit.” The utmost 
that can be proved is that this year, for the first time in history, 
she has not made a loss. 
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This last year was entirely exceptional. It is a significant 
instance of the truth-obscuring methods of some of the English 
press, that this definite fact, which alters the character of the 
whole return, should have been carefully omitted. 


The facts are as follows:—In 1908-9 (the year before last), 
Ireland paid £9,250,500 to the Treasury in taxes. Last year she 
only paid £8,355,600. Is this reduction due to the fact that taxes 
have been remitted? Certainly not; they have been increased. 
It is due solely to the financial chaos of the last twelve months 
which has prevented the excise duties from being collected in time. 
to take their place in the year’s returns. We are dealing with in- 
complete figures. But the Daily Mail writer omits this fact. 

As no taxation has been remitted we may assume that the 
contribution from Ireland is about the same now as it was two 
years ago, say, £9,250,500. But we are told, according to the 
latest official announcement, that the Lloyd-Georgian budget will 
add £602,000 on to the taxation of Ireland—and this figure we 
may be quite certain is a minimum. The total, therefore, is at 
least £9,852,500. Consequently, according even to the Treasury 
figures, the deficit is only £860,000. And it is the first time in his- 
tory that the Treasury has ever claimed to give as much to Ireland 
as was received from that country. 

In support of this statement we may quote the following 





Treasury returns :— 


Ireland Paid in Taxes. Amount spent by England on 
Ireland. 
Year 1890! £7,734,678 .....sccseevees $5,057,708. 
»» 1900 £8,664,500  .....seesecsees £6,980,000. 
1» 19005 £0,447,000  ..esecesceeeees 47,035,500. 
y  IQ1O® £8,355,000  vccccceeseenees £ 10,712,500. 


Even this £860,000 deficit, however, is of a temporary charac- 
ter. It is solely due to the enormous and ridiculous outlay on old- 
age pensions, viz., 42,342,000. These old age pensions will live 
to be regarded as the curse of Ireland. They use up supplies 
which could be infinitely better employed in other ways. The 
supplies allowed to Ireland are always more or less roughly limited 
by the amount she contributes in taxation. This amount is, as we 
have seen, £9,250,500, of which sum no less than £2,342,000, that 
is to say, over one-quarter, is to be spent on an entirely un- 
remunerative purpose. 


1. In 1894, when Ireland was paying only £7,568,649, it was estimated by the 
Parliamentary Commission that she was taxed beyond her resources by 24 million sterling. 
2. The sum included under Excise on Spirits is less than last year by £1, 016,000, 
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It may, perhaps, be said that the expenditure on Ireland is 
not in reality limited to the amount raised from her by taxation ; 
that England has just allotted this £860,000 as a gift to her. But 
this balance is due simply and solely to an accident. It is an 
excellent instance of the muddle-headed method of trying to legis- 
late in one and the same act, or in one and the same Parliament 
for both Ireland and England. The following is a brief history of 
how the old age pensions were passed. 

In England they had long been expected, long demanded. 
In Ireland they had been neither expected, demanded, nor thought 
of. Most of the Irish voters had never heard of them; few of the 
population would have known what they meant. But England 
wanted them, therefore Ireland was also obliged to have them. 
Because the English people required them, therefore they had also 
to be extended to Ireland; just as in a similar way, if to-morrow 
England wanted socialism or a female legislature, these measures 
would also have to be extended to Ireland. Irish feeling on the 
subject was as little considered in England as it is over Tariff 
Reform, or any other of the now-agitated questions. 

At first it was supposed that Ireland would only clear about 
£700,000. This was the sum named by Mr. Redmond at a time 
when he was desperately anxious to make the figure appear as 
large as possible. Then when it turned out that it would amount 
to no less than £2,342,000, immediately there was a public outcry 
throughout England. Every Conservative newspaper accused all 
the old people in Ireland of dishonesty. The matter was brought 
up in the House of Commons. An enquiry was instituted. After 
which various questions were asked in Parliament, and the final 
reply given was that there had been some cases of dishonesty, 
but not more than would probably be discovered elsewhere if a 
similar enquiry were instituted. ; This reply, as far as I have 
been able to discover, was never printed in the Conservative 
papers. They printed the original accusation in large enough 
type, but (unless I have been very unfortunate) they never gave 
any account of the verdict. 

The net result of the transaction is that Ireland sees about one- 
quarter of her small income devoted to an entirely unremunerative 
purpose. Her case from the first was completely different from 
that of England. England could afford old age pensions ; Ireland 
could not afford them, or at all events not on so expensive a scale. 
England is the richest country in Europe ; Ireland, her enforced part- 
ner, is the poorest. Ireland, already taxed above her normai capacity 
by millions annually, is compelled to submit to further increase of 
taxation under the Budget to pay for her old age pensions. The 
question may be asked—Why did she accept them? The answer 
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is that, in the first place, she had no individual machinery for dis- 
covering how much they would really cost her; secondly, that she 
could not, even if she had desired it, throw out the Bill backed 
by so large an English majority ; thirdly, she might, of course, have 
held out and demanded to have the sum due to her allotted under 
seme other heading than the pensions—as an equivalent grant. 
But this, of course, practically speaking, was impossible. It would 
mean a lengthy enquiry to find out the amount of her share—an 
amount which varies each year. It would be very difficult to dis- 
cover the right sum ; but even if it were possible, what would then 
be done with it? There is no representative assembly in Ireland 
to decide how it should be spent. It would have been handed 
over to one or more of the forty-two British offices that govern 
Ireland, over whom Irish public opinion has no control. Half of it 
would have found its way into the pockets of the officials. The 
other half would have been spent according to ideas not in accord- 
ance with those of the inhabitants. Better let the old people have it 
than that. 

A propos of the old people, let me at once remark that I cer- 
tainly do not want to take their pensions from them. And for 
England I think the Act was well-framed. But in Ireland the case 
was entirely different. Over there the standard of living is not so 
high as here. The rate of agricultural wages is lower by about 
one-third. By all means one was glad to let the old people 
of Ireland have a pension; but it was unnecessary that they should 
swallow up one-fourth of the national income. Besides which, 
one must also approach the question from a more general 
point of view. In England the pensions are a great relief 
to labour. Over here the young man who hitherto had to sup- 
pert his helpless old grandparents, now finds himself released from 
that obligation to the extent of ten shillings a week, a sum equal 
to perhaps more than half his earnings. In this manner thousands 
of workers obtain a greater freedom of action, and gain a chance 
of saving a few pence. But in Ireland the situation is entirely 
different. The working population, instead of being at home, is in 
America. The old people are supported from New York, or some 
other transatlantic city. So far from relieving Irish labour, the 
Old Age Pensions Bill was a means whereby a free present of 
about a million a year sterling is allotted to relieving the American 
labour market. A welcome gratuity to the United States: a new 
way of wasting British money ; over one-half of which sum Ireland 
is now considered bound to pay up, under the Budget. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I have a brief against the 
Budget, or at all events against the Liberal Party. Not at all. 
Personally, I supported them both. My brief is against the absurd 
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system whereby Ireland and England are legislated for in one 
block ; a system which prevents either party doing justice to either 
people. I have taken here the instance which might be con- 
sidered to represent the really strong case for England. She has 
for the first time in history handed over to Ireland more than she 
received from Ireland. Yet even here the results are so unsatis- 
factory as to be absurd. They mean loss to the donor and penury 
to the recipient. 

The irony of the situation lies in the fact that this instance is 
now being used—or rather attempts are being made to use it—as 
an argument against Home Rule. It is being urged that because 
Ireland has last year received a little more than she paid out in 
taxes, that therefore she cannot afford Home Rule. The obvious 
reply is: “We pay at least nine-and-a-quarter millions yearly, so 
we have a right to manage the expenditure of that amount; as 
for the rest you are welcome to keep control of it.” But those 
who have any such anxiety as to Ireland’s welfare under a Home 
Government, need not continue in distress about the matter. It is 
safe to say that the high figure at which the old age pensions now 
stand is merely temporary; they will decrease as time goes on. 
They will always be a heavy charge, but not so heavy as at present. 
The reason that there are now thrice as many old people in Ireland 
as in Scotland is that they date from a generation born seventy 
years ago, that is to say, when Ireland possessed a population twice 
as large as the present. Seventy years of paternal Unionism have 
reduced this population by half, and it is still dwindling. Con- 
sequently, each generation of old people will be less numerous 
than the last. In consequence, the old age pensions will also grow 
less. And this diminution will very soon make itself apparent, 
because the present old men and women are remnants of those 
born just before the famine of 1846, 1847, and 1848. As the 
following ten years of starvation and emigration in death ships 
cleared off two millions out of the existing eight-and-a-quarter— 
that is to say, one-quarter of the whole people—we may likewise 
expect to see the death duties diminished by about a quarter in 
the course of the next ten years. These calculations will, I hope, 
alleviate any qualms entertained by the Unionist press on the 
subject of England’s losses over Ireland. 


REFORMER. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF 
POLITICAL OPINION. 


THERE was a time when the idea of race governed English thought. 
It was supposed to be superior to environment, and since it con- 
noted character, to be fate. Alison, the historian of modern 
Europe, was so dominated by this principle as to declare that the 
Russian placed in the British Isles would not have taken to the 
sea, and that the Englishman in the steppes of Russia would have 
found himself at loggerheads with circumstances. Yet the science 
of environment, as producing character, had been well known to 
the ancient Greek world. They had their Arcadia in the central 
land, which had no access to the sea; their great national games 
were held in the spots where the cross tides of commerce met, and 
the greatest of all at Olympia, on the Greco-Italian sea road, 
where the Hellenes of the mother land, and those settled in Italy, 
might meet under the protection of Olympian Zeus. Delphi, too, 
was on this great sea road, just as in our medieval world pilgrims 
made their way by the gulf which at one time was defended Ly 
the great Rorhan Castle of Richborough, to where St. Augustine 
was succeeded by St. Thomas of Canterbury; or to the shrine of 
Saint James of Compostella. The author of the “ Economist” 
writes that the shipmen sailing by could tell by the look of the 
land both its character and the resultant occupations of its in- 
habitants; they understood well that geography and geology in 
giving men the business of their lives would also frame their poli- 
tical opinions, and thus produce in the small land of Attica the 
factions of the plain, the shore, and the mountain. Their strate- 
gists knew that the plains were suitable for cavalry, and that, there- 
fore, in the plains there would be an oligarchy, just as there would 
be chariots in the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates; that on 
the coast-line, broken with harbours, would live a people whose 
strength would be their navy, while in Sparta, beyond whose Cape 
Malea the ships could never return, would be a people relying on 
its land forces. Nor would the effect of geography be merely 
local; it would teach men to think imperially or not. Athens 
wavered, according to tradition, between making the god of the 
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sea or the goddess who brought the olive from the east its guar- 
dian deity. Here, first of all the western lands, came the vine and 
the olive, which was to transform the countries south of the Alps 
into the lands of oil and wine, as marked off from those of beer 
and butter, the ruder lands of the north. The youth of Attica 
swore, it was said, that its boundaries should be marked only by 
the limits of the vine and the olive. 

The racial theory of history had this great convenience that 
it needed no greater inquiry into facts than that supplied by the 
dictionaries of language; where your language was, even though 
disguised by centuries of division, there should your heart be also, 
for there your kindred were. The Englishman was law-abiding 
for the same reason that the dogs and cats barked and bit, be- 
cause, as Dr. Watts well knew, it was their nature to. He took to 
the sea, not because of the Scandinavian fiords and the fish they 
held, with the ship-building timber behind them, but simply that 
he felt he must; he colonised, since he had a capacity for coloni- 
sation; this simplified the theory of empire-making and empire 
holding. It bound the whole world in the chains of his manufac- 
turing supremacy, with which the great sea roads running past his 
doors had nothing to do, and it bound his colonists to him for 
ever because those nations who speak the same language never are 
disunited. But some writers, notably Professor Shaler, as before 
him Humboldt, observed that Europe was naturally an imperial 
maritime region. Ritter and Guyot saw that it had the greatest 
amount of coast line to the number of internal square miles. In 
Europe it is as one to four, in Asia one to six, in North America 
one to fourteen. Animal life is less developed in Asia than in 
Europe, as it is also in Africa. South America comes behind them 
both, and Australia is last of all. The countries with the greatest 
proportion of coast line support the greatest population, while the 
nature of the coast line is of immense importance to empire. The 
very fact that its importance is so obvious should cause hesitation in 
accepting it as the only factor. If it were so, the lands of the Malay 
Archipelago, the Carribean Sea near the West Indian Islands, and 
last, but by no means, as an instance, least, Japan would not have 
waited so long to become sea-faring powers. Japan waited till 
it was woke to life by England and America, until it received the 
stimulus that the imperial maritime regions gave each other, the 
“moving to and fro of the armies of life.” 

Taking coast line only, England stands next to Greece. But 
there are many factors besides that of maritime inlets that go to 
make up the background of national and imperial life. There 1s 
the variety of the fauna and flora, depending on the width of the 
gulf of separation from other lands and races, such as made Aus- 
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tralia the Rip van Winkle of the continents, and caused the native 
American to be useless for labour, as compared with the African, 
whose land had given him village life, and who had been in contact 
on the north-west and the south-east with more civilised races. 
Looking at a map of England in relief, as it would be seen from an 
air-ship, its great length compared with its breadth in the part that 
faces Europe makes it certain that its civilisation will always in 
its successive stages come from the south. It was a world in it- 
self, as the Romans called it, and as later it claimed to be when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was styled Papa alterius orbis; it 
would work out its own destiny, as the new world has done by a- 
natural Monroe doctrine. Yet conceivably it might have been so 
very different, so that those who are now anxiously engaged in 
forecasts of what the next general election will bring forth might 
have had no occasion for perplexity at all. With the New World 
distance was the supreme factor; till steam and the telegraph a 
British Parliament could not rule there. With the British Isles 
the problem was more complicated ; there was the drawing out of 
the sea-roads, whose importance altered from age to age; the 
relief and internal waterways. Bands of immigrants must neces- 
sarily come from the south and east, and since the sea was a 
barrier as well as a roadway, they must come in comparatively 
small numbers, and therefore be better armed and organised, and 
more versed in the industrial arts. As they came from the east 
and the south, those whom they drove before them would go to 
the west and the north. The bronze men drove the flint weaponed 
before them, whose siliceous Sheffield at Cissbury in the South 
Downs supplied flints in the rough to far distant tribes, and as 
they advanced the bronze axe cleared the land, as the one of stone 
could never have done. As the Belgic tribesmen erected their 
fortifications, they faced them towards the north to hold back 
those whom they had dispossessed. They, with all succeeding 
conquerors, pressed on as long as the land was fertile. As a 
Cornish antiquarian expressed it, standing on a bleak moor, where 
beehive huts had been spared since it was not worth while to 
plough, “ What is there beyond the Tamar?” “Forty miles of 
land like this.” “And after that?” “After that the sea.” Just 
as the Romans doubted if Britain were worth having at all, as the 
British pearls were bad in colour, and they already had pienty of 
slaves, so later except where there were mines, for they mined the 
lead at Derbyshire, they left the rougher districts to themselves, 
except for the walls they drew across the island to hold the bar- 
barian from the richer land. Geologists trace their camps, which 
are our oldest towns, by the ‘soil which was fit for corn-growing. 
The newer society, with the newer industrial work, only after many 
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centuries, reversed the order, and spread the great towns over the 
Palzozoic formations, which almost alone contained the lodes that 
give us our chief supply of metals. The Saxons, too, disdained 
the west, except when Ceawlin, after his victories, drew the boun- 
dary line to include the lead mines of the Mendips. 

It was fortunate for the world that the process of arming 
depended on the growth of the industrial formations, and so was 
gradual. In the British Isles there was no unfathomable gulf 
between the wilder west and the civilised east, as there was in the 
case of America, separated by the Atlantic, the great gap of the 
world that divided the iron-using from the ironless races. The 
better weapons and implements passed the confines, and the Welsh 
tribal laws show that the smith held an honoured place. The 
tenants were bound to build and repair the castle, as they were in 
England. But their mode of life was wilder. Giraldus Cambrensis 
says that though they would eat fruit, they would not take the 
trouble to plant it; and this planting of fruit-trees from the time 
of Egyptian kings, through the Greek international law that for- 
bade their being cut dowii, to the centuries when Rome planted in 
Britain the trees that Roman consuls had carried in triumph after 
their victories in the east, is the great test of settled life. He 
says the same of Ireland. They lived, as their fathers did, in the 
woods and open pastures, with only patches of tillage, having made 
further advance than the natives of North America, since they were 
willing to use milk, which the latter shunned as a fatal drink, but 
according to William of Newburgh, living more upon milk than 
bread ; in the sixteenth century their life was still half nomadic. 
It is a commonplace of history that the less settled tribes are more 
subject to dissension. They would be unconquerable, said Gerald, 
if only they would unite. As the plains of Britain failed to pre- 
sent an united front either to Roman or Saxon, so “ The Wars of | 
the Gaedhil with the Gaill ” are full of the dissensions of the Irish | 
tribes against the Vikings. “ The Brut y Tywysogion ” is full of | 
the quarrels of the Welsh among themselves when fighting the 
English. “ The Complaint of Scotland” records that there is no 
town or parish but that has enmity to the town or parish that is 
neighbour to them. Disunited among themselves, they were dis- 
united by geography. The estuary of the Severn separated North 
Wales from West Wales, as the estuary of the Dee divided North 
Wales from Strathclyde, and the Lowlands of Scotland with the 
Irish Sea barred them from their natural allies. The shape of 
the land was against them, since the broadest stretch of plain was 
to the east and south, and its waterways led almost to the foot of 
their hills. France, their natural ally, since nations ally them- 
selves with the disaffected provinces of their neighbours, could 
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only reach them with difficulty. The chief harbours were on the 
east and south, and these guarded the avenues by which help 
could be sent. Geography and geology made it certain that rich 
corn-growing plains, with wonderful internal waterways, varied 
occupations, the richest land of the north, and therefore sought 
by merchants, would be opposed to disunited and poorer tribes, 
and would more or less try to hold them in subjection. They 
could have no help from alliance with the south, nor could they 
from the north-western sea-roads. The northern kings had held 
the Shetlands and the Orkneys with Caithness ; they had a bishop 
in Sodor and Man, that is, in Man and the Isles that were north . 
to the rest of the world, but south to them ; but with the increasing 
power of the English kings the Viking cruises grew less worth 
while until they were abandoned, and the Isles of Britain worked 
out their constitution without foreign interference. 

On the east there was a diversified land; its flora ranging 
from that of Spain to the semi-Alpine. Its wool, the sovereign 
treasure of the realm, varying in fineness from the east, where the 
breeds resembled those of the Low Countries, to the smaller species 
on the mountain borders. Though.the King’s Justices had their z¢ers, 
yet the people mostly administered their own law, whether it was 
the Great Marshland law on the east, the shipping law at Ipswich 
or in the courts of the Cinque Ports at Shepway, where pleas 
were head from tide to tide, at the Pepoudrons, where, at the great 
fairs, the courts of the dusty feet did instant justice, or where the 
Law Merchant was administered in the staple towns by juries half 
foreign and half English; on to the west, where the miners of 
Derbyshire had their Barmoot court; to Somersetshire, where, 
under the presidency of the Chief Justice, they recorded their 
Mendip Laws in the time of Edward IV., on to Devonshire and 
Cornwall, where there was the Lydford Law, which hung before 
trying; to Crockern Tor, where Raleigh presided in the Stannary 
Court. Geology made for freedom. 

Palgrave has said that the conqueror could have chained Eng- 
land far more effectually by closing the open-air courts than by all 
his castles. But he could not close them. The land was not like 
the plains of an eastern monarch, with one monotonous occupa- 
tion, agriculture. It was too diversified to be under one law. The 
lead miners complained, as the commercial north complains to-day, 
that their cases were but ill understood at Westminster, and that 
no man could mine in safety if the king’s judges were to settle 
what was right. But though geology had a great part in the 
making of a free constitution, a constitution that was to be carried 
to the self-governing colonies by men who were to make them 
Prosperous, not because they had a heaven-born aptitude for 
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colonisation, but because they had been trained by their own land 
to turn their hands to anything, to be shipmen, to reclaim their 
lands from the sea, to assemble in arms when the common cry of 
the sea came surging up that the land was in danger; to be shep- 
herds and wool-staplers in the Cotswold Hills; to be fowlers in 
the fens; to be foresters from sea to sea, and to till the valleys of 
the rivers, while from north to south along the west they practised 
mining and metal working, but while the king, claiming to give 
the name of England to the southern channel, kept them free 
from foreign invasion, at any moment long before the time of Can- 
ning, at any political crisis, the west was called in to redress the 
balance of the east, and the north was always ready to re-enforce 
one side or the other. In reading through history it is curious to 
see how nothing is said of this diversity of political opinion, fol- 
lowing on the diversity of the islands. Gravely, it is supposed that 
east and west would take different sides when Stephen and Matilda 
both claimed the crown; the one adhering to the letter of the law, 
for neither English nor Normans knew anything of the succession 
of a woman, the other shocked at the “blasphemer,” who had 
broken his oath. That the Archbishops of York and Canterbury 
should come to blows was no more recorded as an instance of 
striving for political supremacy, than that when the Kings of Mercia 
were supreme they made Lichfield the seat of the archbishopric. 
As late as the time of James IV. of Scotland, the northern gentry 
went out to welcome him; in the chronicles of the Wars of the 
Roses the men of the north are spoken of as if there were a new 
fury of the Northmen, from which the Litanies were wont to pray 
for deliverance. The Weish helped Richard II., and later Hotspur 
Percy ; the Scotch came down to assist Perkin Warbeck, and when 
the southerner failed to rally to his standard, turned the enterprise, 
so Bacon said, into a rode. It is that unconscious humour, which 
is so very humorous, to think that it was a mere desire for right 
that prompted north and west to intervene to aid one or other of 
our factions. If it was a mere case of because right is right to 
follow right, then all that can be said is that the notions of right 
have geographical boundaries, that Roman and Saxon faced a west 
that held first for Druidism and then for Christianity, just as Par- 
liament faced a west that held for Charles I, or as now the east, 
with the Midlands that wavered as they did in Charles’ time, faces 
an east and north that applauds the Budget, and condemns the 
Veto. Long ago, the endless controversy was summed up by 
Oswiu of Northumbria, who had to decide as to the correct time 
of keeping Easter on the computation of Alexandrian astronomers. 
“Does Saint Columba or Saint Peter hold the keys of heaven?” 
The question to be repeated very soon at the polls with regard to 
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an earthly paradise, and to be decided in the same way, if only 
there can be given a clear leading as to the identity of Peter. 
The Scots of Ireland had christianised the north of England; 
they had oozed across from the Dalraida on their own side to the 
Dalraida in Scotland, and Oswiu preferred the spiritual supremacy 
of the distant Rome to that of Columba of the Scots, just as the 
Welsh were unwilling to owe obedience to Saint Augustine and 
the Bretwaldas of Britain. When England threw off obedience to 
the bishop of Rome, it was not fighting so much for religious free- 
dom, as that it would not any longer acknowledge the authority of 
the spiritual ruler of the southern world, who had by his Bulls * 
given half of the new discoveries to each of his two favoured sons, 
the kings of Spain and Portugal. The northern countries were 
determined to take away the trade with the East from the Italian 
cities, and from Spain and Portugal too. They did not dream of 
religious freedom, England passed its Acts of Uniformity, and 
drove into exile those who had worshipped as they thought best. 
The different sects that arose persecuted in the New World as they 
had done in the old; in Scotland, Buckle showed the truth of the 
maxim that in social life Presbyter was but priest writ large. 
Modern history gives many an instance to re-enforce the old, of 
how the’ crusade carries temporal authority in its train, as it did 
when the Tyrian Moloch in the campaign of Alexander was op- 
posed to Olympian Zeus; as in the parable of the African chief, 
the dove, the sparrow-hawk, and the eagle; the missionary, and 
then the trader, are the fore-runners of empire. 

As in religion, so in politics; the Flemings first settled in the 
eastern counties, brought there by Edward III. to teach the weaving 
of wool, at a time when all Europe was kept warm by the wool of 
England spun in the looms of Flanders. There arose the Lollards, 
as across the sea later arose the awful struggle with Spain, and 
there was the strength of the Reformation, and later began under 
Elizabeth the Norwich period of the English manufacturing in- 
dustry, when the privileges were withdrawn from the Hansards on 
the ground that they had been granted when England was back- 
ward. Later on arose the Ironsides and Cromwell. Recently, a 
book was brought out by eminent medical collaborators on Health 
Resorts. It only had one slight omission, the comparatively 
waterless condition of the east country. Yet commerce and social 
life are powerfully affected by this factor, both in the east and 
south. Great towns cannot exist there, and such towns as are 
there have much ado to hold their own; one outward sign of this 
is the absence of the public schools. As the proximity of London 
made Eton and Harrow, so a plentiful water supply may have 
aided Cheltenham, Malvern, and Bath. Manufactures moved to 
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the south to take advantage of the moister air, and there was the 
rebellion of Monmouth among the clothiers, and the landing of 
William of Orange. With a wider market they moved again for 
the water supply of the west and north, and stayed there for the 
coal. Bristol, the port for Ireland from the earliest times, had 
become the port for the West Indies; but as the English colonies 
were no longer a fringe on the eastern coast of America, and a 
whole continent became the English market, there grew up Man- 
chester, the cotton capital, and Liverpool the cotton port. Politics 
change with circumstances; in the south-east are those of settled 
opinions; in Lancashire and Yorkshire is the restlessness that 
follows on manufactures; the Midlands waver, except the Seven 
at Birmingham. Ireland, Wales, and Scotland are as they have 
always been, the ccunterpoise in the balance of the British 
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THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


IF the selfishness of the upper classes has been one of the greatest 
obstacles to social progress in the past, the selfishness of the 
middle classes is one of the greatest obstacles to improvement in 
social conditions now. In industry and commerce, and social life 
the middle classes are animated by but one idea, and one motive, 
namely, their own economic and social well-being. They desire 
to make themselves economically independent, and socially im- 
portant, and to them nothing else is of any importance. In their 
striving to gratify these desires the middle classes are utterly re- 
gardless of the interests of their fellow creatures, who have not the 
opportunity of making themselves economically safe, nor the op- 
portunity of enjoying even a modicum of the finer things of life. 
This disregard by these people of the interests of those whom they 
have to thank for their secure positions in life is one of the 
most depressing and sickening characteristics of modern society. 
Black as is the record of the aristocracy in their treatment of the 
common people, it is hardly blacker than that of the middle classes, 
and the latter have less excuse for their conduct, for they cannot 
plead the ignorance of the feelings and aspirations of the mob, 
which the upper classes can at least partially plead. The modern 
social movement is very largely the outcome of the industrial and 
commercial rapacity of the middle classes, and the movement will 
one day make short work of them and their pretensions. 
To-day there is a great deal of talk of the importance of con- 
verting those who are neither of the aristocracy nor the proletariat 
the so-called backbone of the nation—to the new social ideas, 
and the new social ideals. It is pretended that if the middle 
classes could but be enlisted in the army of reform or social revolu- 
tion the beginning of the new era would soon dawn. The working 
classes will be foolish if they pay attention to such dreams. It is 
really with the middle classes that they will have their greatest 
fight. They will convert ten working men for every middle class 
man they will convert. Nor could people of this renegade class 
be depended upon even if they signified some kind of adherence to 
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a movement for the common good. _ As a class, they are too 
selfish to incur any social risks, and they think themselves too 
superior, and too wise to be influenced by modern political thought. 
Only when they are hit by financial ill-luck, or overtaken by some 
kind of social misfortune, do they give any serious thought to life 
and its problems. At one time the middle classes were considered 
the mainstay of the church, but even the church they are rapidly 
deserting. This, let it be made plain, is not due to any intellectual 
objection to the church or its creeds, but rather to sheer indifference 
to anything which makes the slightest appeal to the serious ‘minded. 
Nor is the attitude of this class to art or science or literature widely 
different from its attitude to religion, philosophy, and politics. 
Anything of a serious nature produces emmuz; anything of real 
artistic value engenders vacuous sarcasm. The middle classes can- 
not stand Tolstoy, or George Meredith, or Thomas Hardy, or 
Bjornson. A special class of literature has to be produced to suit 
their tastes, and most of it, it may be presumed, has been, and is, 
produced by middle-class writers, or other shrewd scribblers who 
know the book market. The intellectual heights of the middle 
classes are reached by the modern society novel; the musical and 
dramatic by the musical comedy and shallow society play. As 
regards philosophy and politics it is the same. Frivolousness and 
dilettantism predominate. Even in the ornamental qualities which 
they affect to like so much the middle classes are hopelessly de- 
ficient. They have never succeeded in copying the graces of the 
aristocracy, and their efforts at copying those graces have resulted 
in a grotesqueness of bearing and manners which is at once dis- 
gusting and laughable. The grotesqueness of bearing is most 
noticeable among the women, the coarseness of manners among 
the men. The manners of the upper classes, generally speaking, 
are agreeable, and their social habits natural and fitting. Those 
manners and habits have grown slowly out of the subtly conceived 
and well-balanced relations which have long subsisted among the 
upper classes. They are the natural results of a carefully deve- 
loped and jealously guarded social environment, in which pic- 
turesque courtesy and refinement, unknown and not understood 
among the middle classes, are regarded as social essentials. The 
amusing thing is that the middle classes think that these things 
are as easily acquired as ability to make money in business, and 
they are too dull to see that their premature efforts at being elegant 
and refined at once cause amusement to the aristocracy and irrita- 
tion to the mob. These characteristics, superficial, and perhaps un- 
important in themselves, provide the social psychologist with much 
material for reflection. And their influence on a rapidly awakening 
mob is greater than most people yet realise. The parade of 
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riches, and the assumption of elegance and refinement by people 
who have no idea how to use riches, and no proper notion of 
elegance or refinement, are not overlooked by the masses. The 
masses have a natural admiration for affluence and elegance when 
these things are in their right setting, but they, or at least those of 
them who reflect at all, have nothing but contempt for the clumsy 
women and coarse men of the middle classes whom a lop-sided 
social system has thrown up into social positions, for which neither 
their nature nor their early experiences have suited them. The 
mob has long been observing these things, and on it their educa- 
tional effects have been marked and revolutionary. “For years I 
have been prophesying that the extravagance and brutal ignorance, 
the selfishness and display on the part of the vulgar rich would eat 
into the heart of the British public. The wealthy classes, revelling 
in luxury, while other people are wanting bread, starving! As I 
used to say to Morris, the case is not like that of the Old Greeks ; 
in this country rich and poor belong to the same race. Will the 
people stand it? I have long been asking. The contrast would not 
be so striking if the plutocrats would only keep their wealth to 
themselves ; if they would only do as the old Romans did, conceal 
it. But to-day rich people flaunt their wealth in the face of the 
poor, especially in America. Hence the socialist movement, and 
it is a tremendous phenomenon.”! 

I do not mean to say that there are no good people among the 
middle classes. Indeed, some of our most unselfish and brilliant 
men and women are of the middle classes, but they in no way 
represent middle class tendencies. These people are really a class 
by themselves; they form a section of society which is devoid of 
all class feeling. If they have any class sympathy it is with the 
working classes, because they recognise, with Frederic Harrison, 
that the working classes are not classes, but the nation. It is true 
that on the higher plane of thought and feeling the working classes 
are becoming more and more class conscious, but it is a kind of 
class consciousness which the need for emancipation is engendering 
—a kind of class consciousness which the relative failure of modern 
civilisation, which has not seriously touched the masses of the 
people, is creating. The working classes are rapidly realising that 
the future of civilization depends on their complete realisation of 
the fact that only their uprising as a class can redeem modern 
society from the disgrace of savagery and ignorance. This is a 
different kind of class feeling from that by which the middle classes 
are animated. In truth the working classes are forming a higher 
cenception of art and music, and of science and literature, than the 
middle classes. Whatever it has not done, Socialism has done 
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this; and its work is only beginning! It is ringing the death- 
knell of dilettantism in every field, and especially of middle class 
dilettantism, and it is so performing a stupendous service 
to the modern world. Thu swe are being brought back to 
that earnestness in contemplating the problems of life which the 
middle classes have almost destroyed, and thus are we on the way 
to be saved from moral and intellectual degeneration. 

Were the working classes as a whole content to take their 
ideals from the middle classes, the prospect of substantial social 
improvement would be dark. Some of the working classes, un- 
fortunately, do aim at the smug, self-satisfied, torpid, ideal-less 
respectability, which many of the middle classes consider 
superiority, but these have no social influence to-day. The best 
of the working classes prefer to take their inspiration from those 
who detest dilettantism and snobbery of all kinds, and this is one 
of the most satisfactory signs of the uprising and progress of the 
common people. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 








1910. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
OF WOMEN. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


My DEAR DAVID,—Many of the advanced and democratic section 
of the Liberal Party have looked up to you as their future leader, 
and this makes them so sorry to witness your disastrous mistake in 
regard to Women’s Franchise—so appalled to see that you have 
come down on the anti-democratic side of the franchise enlarge- 
ment fence—a mistake which it will take a lot of hard work to 
retrieve. 

You voted against the extension of voting power to some 
portion of a body of citizens at present totally unrepresented on the 
Parliamentary Register. In the name of Democracy you have 
levelled a blow at Liberalism, Freedom, Progress, and Democracy 
itself. Your excuse was that the added franchise would yield a ma- 
jority of Tory votes, and perhaps give a set back to the causes which 
the Liberal Party have at heart. A temporary set back is all that 
any step forward could have given, you must admit, my dear 
David; and—to speak plainly—do you not think that both you 
and Winnie Churchill were in a bit too much of a hurry? You 
are both young men yet, as Parliamentary reputations go, and I 
think you will find your opportunism was too short-sighted. You 
found it one thing to sfeak in favour of Women’s Suffrage, and 
quite another thing to vofe for it, with a workable, widely-supported 
practical Bill before you which might delay Liberalism—and with 
it some Liberal leaders. For no one is taken in by your statement 
that this Bill is “ an attempt to dictate to the House of Commons” 
—least of all you, my dear David. You know well that every Bill 
is “an attempt to dictate to the House of Commons.” That, if this 
is a bad Bill, it is perfectly open to you (with Winnie’s help) to 
bring in another and a better Bill—z.e., if either of you cared one 
straw about Women’s Franchise. 

I agree with you that even this slight temporary increase of 
Conservative votes, which you fear, would be a bad thing ; but has 
any good legislative change been brought about without some 
harmful consequences? I know of none. Not even your splendid 
Budget. But let us briefly examine what might have happened, 
and whether this increase is reasonably likely to have taken place. 
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Suppose that you and Winnie had supported the Bill, and used 
your united efforts to consolidate Radical opinion in its favour, 
instead of, as at present, pursuing the opposite course. I am not 
flattering you, really, David, in saying that the majority in its 
favour would certainly have been much larger. So large, indeed, 
that a demand from you and Winnie, in combination with the other 
true democrats of the Government, in favour of constitutionally 
carrying out the thus expressed wishes of the House of Commons 
would have been irresistible. The Bill would have gone through, 
been sent up to the House of Lords, and you would have been the 
hero of the hour, David. 

Why? Because here comes the fun. The House of Lords 
would have been sure to reject it. Even if the leaders of the 
Opposition saw in it a good opportunity of saving their face (which 
they could not with a majority of 26 Conservative votes against it 
in the House of Commons), yet the backwoodsmen must un- 
doubtedly have vetoed the beginnings of petticoat government— 
yea, in spite of Balfourian piping, and the dancing of half the Prim- 
rose Dames of England. Regard then this splendid accession to 
the demand for the abolition of the Lords’ Veto. There are, as 
you have shrewdly reckoned, David, a large number of Conserva- 
tive women in the ranks of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, and the Women’s Freedom Leagues, and certainly they 
have shown they are in deadly earnest in regard to the vote. They 
would not suddenly discover that this Bill was “ an attempt to dic- 
tate to the ” House of Lords. Thus, we should have had Primrose 
Dames working against the House of Lords—and we need all the 
help we can get for that campaign, David, still; and especially 
wealthy and aristocratic help. They would not forswear them- 
selves, as you have done. They are in deadly earnest. Don’t 
forget also that any party which, having consistently supported the 
policy of franchise extension, takes up and passes a measure of 
enfranchisement, earns and receives the gratitude and support of 
the people enfranchised. (You will note incidentally, how I ac- 
count for 1867 and 1868). The great majority of the Liberal and 
Labour parties are in favour of Women’s enfranchisement, and a 
majority of Conservatives are against it. Many of the latter vot- 
ing for this modicum of freedom for women, do so, at least partly, 
because they believe it will strengthen the Conservative vote. On 
your next step forward, David, you would have with you a more 
solidly Liberal majority, and against you a more consistently Con- 
servative vote. Don’t you see it? All that was wanted was a 
little more patience, and you would have had several more pebbles 
to sling at that Goliath, the House of Lords. Oh, David, David, 
why were you in such a hurry? 
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The reasons given above will, I think, convince most open- 
minded observers that the Liberal Party would have gained by the 
passage of this Bill. But, apart from these considerations, I be- 
lieve the Women’s Conciliation Bill vote, if at first yielding a slight 
Conservative preponderance, would give a rapidly diminishing one, 
as the vote brought women into closer contact with legislative 
remedies for social sores—such as Licensing Bills, Children’s 
Labour Bills, etc. The anomalies of the Conciliation Bill franchise 
mentioned by Winnie, in so far as they are not fanciful, are in the 
full bloom of their anomalousness now in the case of men. The 
admission of women will hasten their removal. 

And, lastly, David, I am surprised that you have not reckoned 
up the added force which will accrue to a party, which, having 
always believed in, and worked for, extensions of the franchise as 
one of its main planks, has the courage of its convictions, and votes 
in accordance with its principles, risking whether this particular 
extension will give it more votes. Having the strongest belief in 
duty, right, and principle, David, I am convinced that in this, as in 
all other acts of life, “Honesty is the best policy.” 

And, perhaps, after all, it may not be too late, David! 


Your Brother in Liberalism, 


HUBERT B. MATTHEWS. 


P.S.—Your heroics at Bodnant to the effect that you had 
never voted for a bill which was not democratic come a little late 
in the day in regard to the question of women’s franchise. You 
were a Member of Parliament in 1894 when the Liberal Party 
granted the vote to women for local affairs on the same lines as it 
is now proposed to do for imperial affairs. Yet I do not remember 
you making any great outcry against its undemocratic character. 
Let women first seek their kingdom on the principles secured for 
them in local matters, and all these other things can be added 
thereto. They will afterwards be much obliged to you for the 
extension of their vote upon the basis of common humanity, and 
not of property, ze, upon the lines on which Liberals wish to see 
men’s vote extended. In the meantime, it is neither Democratic 
nor Progressive to stand in the way of the present practicable and 
workable extension of the franchise, because it is not all that we 
desire. 














OcroBER. 


DIVISION OF LABOUR AND THE 
BALLOT. 


THAT the old-fashioned woman needs political power may be a 
startling idea, but it is just as true as that the new-fashioned woman 
demands such power as a final step in her gradual emancipation. 
Those who are able to see the full and true relation of woman to 
modern economic conditions, and the relation of such conditions to 
political power and action, very sensibly demand political equality. 
This demand the old-fashioned woman and the old-fashioned man 
meet with the dictum “ woman cannot be a soldier,” or “I believe 
in a division of labour between the sexes.” The fact is, however, 
that the conservative cannot logically insist upon such a division 
of labour without insisting also upon suffrage for women. This 
may seem strange and contradictory, but it is nevertheless true. 
That politics and law affect every department of woman’s ac- 
tivity is fully apparent. That they affect the industrial and busi- 
ness conditions under which she works as factory hand, clerk, 
teacher, lawyer, physician, or business woman, is plainly evident. 
They affect also her business of housekeeper and home-maker. 
The girls in the New York shirt-waist makers’ strike of 1910-11 
were very vitally and seriously affected by the kind of police- 
officers and magistrates New York politics had put into or allowed 
to get into the police administration of the city. They were af- 
fected by the attitude taken towards them because they were not 
men strikers with votes. This was very plainly evident to the 
writer. These girls were affected also by the lack of sufficiently 
enforced sanitary regulations in the shirt-waist factories. They 
are vitally concerned besides with the effect of a tariff on hides 
or of combinations in the manufacture of leather, either of which 
may affect the quality of the shoes that they can buy for a certain 
price. The school teachers of Chicago were formerly affected in a 
decidedly adverse way by a political condition in their city which 
emphasized the Chicago school system as a means of selling books, 
whether good or poor, and of making contracts favourable to 
business or to politics, instead of emphasizing it as a system of 
developing the best efficiency, character, and future citizenship in 
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the children of Chicago. These teachers managed, however, to 
change that lamentable condition, when, led by brave and ener- 
getic Margaret Haley, they secured the support of men’s labour 
unions, unions with votes to lend, compelling emphasis to their 
protests and to their demands for a school administration that em- 
phasizes the welfare of the child, and furthers that welfare by mak- 
ing his teacher’s tenure safe, and by allowing her to use the books 
with which she can best fulfil her obligations to her pupils.1 Higher 
wages, too, and just wages, such as the women teachers of New 
York, under the leadership of District Superintendent Grace 
Strachan, have been contending for in their well-supported and 
just struggle of four years for equal pay for equal service, often 
means more contentment, less worry, and better teaching. Can it be 
possible that the school teacher is unworthy of suffrage? If she 
is fit to teach, is it possible that she can be unfit to vote? Woman 
owns property, and carries on business. It may fairly be asked 
whether ker sex makes the effect of law and politics upon such 
property and business different from their effect upon the property 
and business of man, or if she is worthy of the trust and responsi- 
bility of owning property and managing business, whether she is 
not entitled to and fully worthy of political power, that will aid 
her in helping to secure legislation and administration favourable to 
the protection of or to an increased value of such property, or to 
prevent legislation and administration that might be injurious to 
her property or to her business? 


1. It is of much interest that this new Chicago school administration has 
put at the head of its schools a woman, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, the first woman 
to be appointed to a superintendency of schools in any large city of the United 
States. This summer (1910) Dr. Young became still further distinguished by 
being elected President of the National Education Association (U.S.A.), by a 
vote of 617 to 376. She is the first woman president in the forty-eight years 
of the Association’s existence. It is the judgment of the Chicago Zribune that 
Dr. Young has been “the most successful and progressive executive” that the 
Chicago school system has ever had. The Chicago Evening Post regards her 
election to the Presidency of the National Education Association as “the best 
thing that ever happened to it.” What is still more significant, there may be 
great truth in the opinion of the Baltimore American, quoted by Current 
Literature, that ‘‘with a woman at the head of the National Association of 
Educators there can no longer be tenable ground for denying to the finely- 
equipped representatives of the sex equal right of representation upon the 
school boards of this or any other community.” Although it cannot be doubted 
by anyone that women have a vital interest in the children of the generation 
and in their proper education,—and, indeed, the conservative in the United 
States is very prone to oppose all claims for woman’s rights with the declara- 
tion that woman’s sphere lies entirely with children and the home,—yet very 
few women are found on American School Boards. Of course, this is due in 
part to the failure of many capable women to enter actively into politics, but 
it is due also to selfish, unenlightened, and inconsistent opposition to allowing 
women a voice in the administration of education. Certainly it is to be hoped 
that Dr. Ella Flagg Young’s much-deserved prominence in American education 
will give to women what the conservative too often denies her, but which he 
declares is pre-eminently hers. 
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“ But,” protests the old fashioned woman, “woman's place is 
in the home; her proper concern is with children, with education, 
with the happiness and welfare of the family.” This contention 
of the conservative, upon analysis, reveals a strong atgument for 
suffrage. In apportioning the work of the world to man and the 
work of the home to women, the conservative, undoubtedly quite 
unconsciously, establishes a very sufficient basis for insistence upon 
votes for women. For is not the education of children affected by 
politics through political effects upon school systems and school 
administration ; is not the sanitation of the neighbourhood so af- 
fected; are not the prices paid by the housewife and the quality 
of the things that she buys affected by politics—by tariffs, by 
industrial combinations, by railroad rates, by well-drawn and well- 
administered food laws or by their lack, by the provisions in her 
community regulating the price and the quality of light and water? 
Numerous instances can be cited to show that the progressive man 
wants more business, and that in his pursuit of business he too 
often fails to have a due regard for public health; while the pro- 
gressive woman wants a community fit to live in. Is the woman’s 
aim and desire of less public and social consequence than that of 
the man, whose mind is necessarily and desirably filled with busi- 
ness? In view of the much-proclaimed sacredness and blessedness 
of the home, ought not its pricstess to have political power to 
protect her sanctum and his, against the overly business inclina- 
tions of the man? The conservative talks much of woman as a 
complement of man. Man is, of course, interested in the home; 
he usually carries on business largely for the sake of the home. 
But while man is interested in the home, his more intelligent and 
alert interest is in business and industry; while the woman’s more 
intelligent and alert interest is in the home and in the way in 
which business, politics, and law affect the home and the com- 
munity. The woman, in a word, is specially qualified to represent 
at the polls the claims of the home to protection and consideration. 
That woman will immediately work a revolution in politics is 
neither to be hoped for by the friend of social progress nor to be 
feared by those apprehensive as to the results of woman suffrage. 
The rank and file of women must be given time to get used to the 
status of full citizenship, to grow up to the sense of responsibility 
and to the capacity characteristic of their more progressive and 
intelligent leaders. It is, indeed, a point of strength rather than of 
weakness in the suffrage movement that so large a number do not 
seem to want political freedom, for it is undoubtedly true that large 
numbers of men are not worthy of the ballot. Consequently, it is 
to be expected, since for the most part only intelligent and pro- 
gressive women will vote—of course some unintelligent women will 
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be voted by party bosses or by domineering male relatives—that 
the electorate will be improved in character by the woman voter.2 
At any rate, the home is entitled to its woman representative at the 
polls. In politics the woman with the vote will be the complement 
of man. 

Two things drive women into business, industry, and the 
professions—necessity and self-respect. The conservative, not- 
withstanding, often denies to women outside of the home any right 
to political power, declaring in justification of his refusal that they 
are out of their sphere. On the very basis of his contention, how- 
ever, the conservative cannot logically deny the ballot to the 
woman, who, within her so-called sphere, has the too often difficult 
task of serving as the business manager of the home. Is the in- 
come of the factory in money or its output in the commodities of 
commerce more important than the output of the home ready for 
use and enjoyment, in the form of utilities making for health, 
efficiency, and happiness? The business of home-making is un- 
deniably affected by politics, by law, by public regulation of the 
production and use of the things that satisfy human wants. 

All over the world women are managing little workshops where 
the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life are collected, and 
often transformed to afford health, efficiency, and happiness to the 
family. In the home woman is a manufacturer and a business 
manager. She buys supplies and materials; some of these she 
transforms in her kitchen; she hires help many times; she studies 
the markets for her supplies; she studies the market for her pro- 
ducts ; that is, the needs and the desires of her family. Often her 
money capital is so small as compared with her business that she is 
obliged to add to her réle of captain of industry that of general of 
high finance. She is running a business, this home-maker is. Her 
husband is only the capitalist who furnishes the money capital for 
her business. His work is outside of the home. There is another 
difference, too The spirit of association and of combination in 
the business world is fast making, if it has not already made, the 
average man a mere cog in a great industrial organization ; while, 
because of the persistence of individualism in home-making, the 


2. The friend of the best interests of the home would do well to say 
sometimes ‘‘ women at the polls,” rather than “women in politics,” for the 
benefit of those who are more or less strangers to accurate and consistent 
thinking. For to such persons, who themselves have usually never done any- 
thing more in politics than to vote (intelligently or unintelligently), ‘‘ votes for 
women” means “ women in politics,’ and the latter means, according to their 
view, electioneering and its attendant activities, whereas men may be in 
politics and simply vote. In this connection the writer is reminded in par- 
ticular of a certain prominent State official in a foremost Middle Western 
State of the United States, who declares that participation in the game of 
practical politics converted him to woman suffrage, because there is need in 
politics of the moral effect of the woman’s vote. 
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average woman continues to be an independent producer and busi- 
ness manager, and a business manager, too, whom increasing edu- 
cation—both along general lines and in domestic science and home 
economics—and an increasing sense of individuality are making 
more and more effective. 

To deny woman the ballot is equivalent either to putting off 
upon man political duty and obligation not connected with his 
business of earning money capital for the home, or to denying the 
home political opportunity to secure law and administration favour- 
able to its interests, and to prevent unfavourable law or adminis- 
tration. Two seeming objections might be raised to this argument. 
First, it may be asked, have the husband and wife conflicting in- 
terests? By no means. But the special work and more intimate 
interest connected with the work of each, husband and wife, qualify 
the one to see best and clearest the business interest in politics ; 
qualify the other to see the home interest. Social welfare calls for 
a reconciliation of these two interests. Such reconciliation can be 
effected by the man and the woman. But, objects our conserva- 
tive friend, why not one vote rather than two? The answer is 
easily found. Because there is nothing in the nature of things 
why the woman should not vote instead of the man, and as yet 
there is no evidence that man will give up his‘ voting prerogative 
to woman. In America, at least, there seem to be very strong 
reasons why many women should vote instead of men; these reasons 
are that more girls than boys are receiving a liberal education ; 
and in very many instances women have more leisure than men to 
study public questions. If the conservative objects on the ground 
that woman’s business of home-making is different from man’s 
business of money-making, he puts the granting and with-holding 
of the suffrage on occupational grounds. In that case the woman 
wage-earner and the business and professional woman would be 
rightfully entitled to the ballot. The retort that such women are 
out of their sphere can be of no force; first, because the conserva- 
tive has in this case put the ballot on the occupational basis ; and 
secondly, because economic conditions, not woman, are in the 
main responsible for her presence outside of the home. It is 
illogical, furthermore, to argue that man should vote as an indivi- 
dual, and the woman, business manager of the home, should vote by 
proxy through a mere supplier of money capital. Besides, if man’s 
dignity, sense of importance, self-respect, and feeling of individual- 
ism are promoted by his right to vote, is it not important that the 
maker of the home, and the educator of the children of the family 
should be a voting stockholder in the government, should have her 
sense of power and of importance added to by being given the 
right to vote? In the words of Madame Nordica, “ Woman, a 
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creature who is entrusted with the bringing up of souls at their 
most critical and formative period, should certainly be credited with 
judgment enough to act as an individual” The second seeming 
objection adverted to above is that it is a man’s business to look 
out for the welfare of his home and of his family. This is un- 
deniable as far as his business of supplying money capital for the 
home, and of acting as counsellor to his wife are concerned, but 
it is a contradiction to say that woman’s business is home-making 
and at the same time to deny her the political power that she needs 
as home-maker. Such a denial, for example, prevents her and her 
sister managers of homes from voting against candidates who 
would, through a tariff, increase their expense of home-making, 
from voting for a bond issue that is necessary to getting cheap, 
pure water for their families, or for candidates who will put through 
a building code that will prevent neighbouring landlords from shut- 
ting air and light out of their houses. Furthermore, the best home- 
making can never be accomplished by a woman who stands in the 
practical relation of subordinate and employee to her husband ; 
the best home-making calls for a woman with a sense of authority 
and of individuality. In these days, when the business of the home 
is so vitally affected by the politics and the policies of the com- 
munity and of the nation, the best home-making calls for the citizen 
woman. Woman needs political power to protect and further her 
business of home-making, just as man needs and has political 
power to protect and further his business of money-making. Divi- 
sion of labour between the sexes in this age is incomplete without 
full political equality. 
Dr. RAYMOND VINCENT PHELAN. 











OcTOBER. 


CRIMES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


THE recent speech of the Home Secretary on the proposed treat- 
ment of crime has met with very general acceptance, in which I 
concur. That his scheme, which has not as yet been fully stated, 
will require amendment in detail may be admitted, but it has often 
happened in such cases that the objections which were urged as 
fatal to the scheme when it was first introduced, were found to be 
wholly groundless, while those which gave trouble in working the 
scheme had been overlooked. It is easier to find the defects in a 
machine after it has-been in use for a while than to discover them 
without trial. Defects will no doubt come to light in working this 
scheme—and they will be corrected. My present purpose, how- 
ever, is to offer some general considerations on the subject of 
crime and its treatment, which may assist in estimating the value 
of the Home Secretary’s proposals. Abstract theories are not 
usually popular, but it is easy for a writer to assume an abstract 
theory without stating it, and to support it by an appeal, not to 
the intellect, but to the passions. The Vindictivists accuse 
Humanitarians of doing this, and call them “sickly” or “ morbid 
sentimentalists.” But are not resentment and indignation senti- 
ments, as well as sympathy and compassion? And are they not 
sentiments which, when indulged in, lead to ill consequences much 
more frequently than the sentiments which influence the humani- 
tarian? The man who seeks to punish another because he regards 
him with anger or indignation (whatever cause there may have 
been for these feelings) is influenced by sentiment, not reason; 
and by a sentiment which, if excessive, may be rightly designated 
“morbid” or “sickly.” In criminology, indeed, I think the Vin- 
dictivists always appeal to sentiment rather than to reason. If 
there is any principle (other than a theological one) at the basis of 
their system, it is something of this kind: “whenever a man 
does an act which excites anger or indignation in the minds of the 
majority, he ought to be punished for it irrespective of the conse- 
quences—even if it were certain that his punishment would do 
some harm and no good.” Fiat justitia, ruat celum, is’ the 
maxim of this system—one which expresses in an exaggerated 
form the duty of an administrator of the law, but which would be 
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entirely out of place in the mouth of a legislator. Substitute serra 
for celum, and it reminds one of Mr. Artemus Ward’s declaration 
that he would stick to the Union, although every State in it should 
secede. “ The country may go to the devil, but I won't,” logically 
continues Mr. Ward. 

The principle that the duty of the legislature is simply to 
promote the interests of the public is, I think, admitted by most 
people at the present day, and it is expressed (if we understand 
salus in its widest sense) in the old axiom sa/us populi suprema 
dex. But while this is admitted in general terms there are many 
persons who do not seem to admit it in detail, and the Criminal 
Law is, perhaps, the department in which it is most necessary to 
insist upon it. If, indeed, a new Bill were introduced dealing with 
some branch of the Criminal Law, and the author admitted that 
the public would derive no benefit from the adoption of his Bill, 
its rejection might be regarded as certain. But there are persons 
who admire the wisdom of our ancestors, and are averse to change, 
and when these people can fall back on our sentiments of resent- 
ment and indignation, and urge that a proposed reform will inflict 
upon criminals much less punishment than they deserve, the ob- 
stacle in the way of progress may become serious. But in our 
Criminal Legislation, like all other legislation, the good of the 
public should be the only object aimed at. If it is best for the 
public that every man’s punishment should be proportioned to his 
deserts, we should aim at producing this proportion, but if the 
interests of the public are better served by a system of punishment 
based on a totally different principle, we should discard all desert 
altogether in awarding punishment. “ Fitting the punishment to 
the crime” sounds very well, but if a different system produces 
better results why not adopt it? Sir R. Anderson proposes to fit 
the punishment to the criminal, not the crime. Certainly, if that 
produces the best results. Otherwise, not. The only system 
that I can recommend is fitting the punishment to the interests of 
the public. 

The public requires to be protected against crime. But we 
never can ensure absolute protection; and if we attempted to 
ensure it we might before very long find that the game was not 
worth the candle. The public might have to pay too high for its 
protection, and prefer to do without it. What we have to do is 
to afford a reasonable amount of protection at a reasonable expen- 
diture, both in money and in suffering; and the legislature should 
be always on the watch for some mode of increasing the amount of 
protection without much additional expenditure, or reducing the 
expenditure without seriously diminishing the protection. The 
criminal himself is one of the public. He should not be put to 
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more pain, discomfort, or annoyance than the good of the other 
members of the public requires. What he suffers, and what his 
relatives suffer, must be considered in estimating the good and bad 
results likely to arise from his punishment, regarding which, of 
course, we should look to obtaining the largest balance in favour 
of the good. “ What the fellow deserves” is not a proper subject 
for consideration at all. Bringing it in is like throwing the sword 
of Brennus into the balance, where the gold was being weighed. 
It disturbed the balance, and rendered accurate weighing 
impossible. 

The object of the Criminal Law should therefore be simply 
to promote the public good ; and where that law leaves the magis- 
trate a discretion in pronouncing sentence he should be guided, in 
the use of his discretion, by the same suprema lex. “ Hard cases,” 
we are told, “make bad laws.” The reverse is true. If the law 
is not sufficiently flexible to enable a competent administrator to 
deal with a “ hard case,” in a satisfactory manner, it is a bad law. 
But a good law may fail of its object if we leave it to be carried 
out by an incompetent administrator. 

Unfortunately, our Criminal Law is by no means universally 
based on this principle of the public good. Take, for instance, the 
Vagrant Act of 1824. I do not think the principle in question was 
generally admitted at that date; but can the flogging of vagrants 
in England be justified on the ground that it is conducive to the 
public good when it is not permissible in Scotland or Ireland, to 
which countries the Legislature has not attempted to extend it? 
And I might mention several other Statutes to which the same 
remark is applicable. But the worst instance of the kind occurs in 
the Prevention of Crimes’ Act, 1908, with which I am glad to see 
the present Home Secretary is dissatisfied. The prisoner is first 
to get a term of penal serviture, and then a “lengthened” term of 
“ preventive detection,” which is expressed to be “ for the protec- 
tion of the public.” This seems to admit that the term of penal 
serviture with which the sentence begins is not intended for the 
public good—for the protection of the public. What, then, is it 
intended for? Not for deterrence; for if we thought there was 
any chance of the prisoner being deterred by it, why should we 
think it necessary for the protection of the public to continue to 
keep him under lock and key on the expiration of his term of 
penal servitude? This portion of the sentence is evidently im- 
posed for merely vindictive purposes, unless, indeed, it be alleged 
that other people would not be sufficiently deterred by detention 
for life under relaxed conditions. The explanation of the provision 
in question is, I believe, that it came from Sir Robert Anderson, a 
pronounced Vindictivist, who thought that the fellow would get 
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less than he deserved if sent to spend the rest of his life in an 
asylum prison. The result of the vindictive clause, however, was 
to raise such opposition to the Bill as it stood that its promoters 
abandoned the indefinite clause, and agreed to restrict the duration 
of the preventive detention—whereupon Sir Robert Anderson de- 
nounced the entire Bill. If sufficient pains were taken to ascer- 
tain that a prisoner was irreclaimable, a life-detention under mild 
conditions might not be an unreasonable proposal, but Sir Robert’s 
insistence on a preliminary period of vindictive punishment for 
those whom he calls “ professionals,” wrecked the whole project. 
The only legitimate object of severe treatment is to deter the 
prisoner and others from repeating the offence. If we give up the 
hope of deterring him and resolve to protect the public by dis- 
abling him—keeping him under lock and key as long as he is able 
to offend, if released—severity is altogether out of place. The 
man under lock and key is equally harmless to the public whether 
he gets a flogging every day or a sumptuous meal. 

But besides deterring the prisoner—making him afraid to 
offend—and locking him up permanently—making him unable to 
offend—we may try a third course, viz., to reform him or make 
him unwilling to offend. The second method is the most certain 
one. We can prevent a man from offending by keeping him where 
he cannot offend, but we may fail to deter him, and we may fail 
to reform him. It has its drawbacks, however. Permanent deten- 
tion, under any conditions, however lenient, causes discomfort, and 
annoyance, which may not be necessary for the public good. It is 
not likely that it will ever be worked on a system which will prove 
other than a loss to the ratepayers ; and the State will often be de- 
prived of the services of a man who might prove a good and useful 
citizen if reformed. It is, therefore, an undesirable method. But what I 
wish to insist on is the difference between deterrence and reform. 
There seems to be a strange idea generally current that harsh treat- 
ment has a tendency to reform a man, and that if a man commits a 
crime after having been severely punished for committing a similar 
crime, he is a hardened, irreclaimable offender. Fear is regarded 
as the only motive for good conduct, and a man who cannot be 
made afraid to offend is regarded as hopeless. Even a reformed 
man is supposed to be influenced by the fear of hell. The man 
who ceased to steal and laboured with his hands in order to be 
able to give to those who were in need is looked upon as the off- 
spring of St. Paul’s imagination. But there are men who, after 
committing one or more crimes, abstained from committing other 
crimes from motives quite distinct from fear. They had some- 
thing good in their hearts, as the Home Secretary said, and some- 
body discovered the way to find it. But harsh treatment is not 
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the road to any man’s heart. Treatment meant to deter will not 
reform, and it is absurd to set down a man as incapable of being 
reformed because vindictive punishment has failed to prevent him 
from repeating his offence. Harsh treatment never reformed, and 
never will reform anybody. Prison rules are mainly, at least, cf a 
deterrent character. They are not framed with any view to 
reformation ; and prisoners, on leaving prison, are usually worse— 
not better—than when they entered it. 

But while imprisonment will not reform any one, and ought 
not to be expected to do so, there is no reason why a man in prison 
should not be as susceptible to reformative influences as a man at 
large. But I doubt if prison officers are the best persons to bring 
such influences to bear. Their duty is to a great extent to make 
the prisoners uncomfortable, which is a very undesirable position 
for a reforming agent to occupy. Nor, perhaps, is it altogethet 
desirable that an officer should ingratiate himself with the prisoners 
by straining the rules as far as possible in their favour, though this 
might promote the success of his reformative efforts. The best 
prospect of reformation would, I think, arise from the free admis- 
sion to our prisons of reformative agencies having no official con- 
nection with these prisons. Let us have Prison Missions instead 
of Prison-gate Missions, and allow the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, and similar bodies to have free access to all prisoners. The 
very solitude of the prisons would procure a better hearing for the 
representatives of these bodies. ‘ The prisoners would be glad to 
have someone to talk to, and would soon discover that their visitor 
was really interested in their welfare. He might find his way to 
the heart of the prisoner, and discover that the latter is susceptible 
to a motive to good conduct, which the Vindictivist completely 
ignores—I mean love. 

I hope, before the Home Secretary’s reforms are finally dis- 
posed of, he will consider how far our present system of sentencing 
requires alteration. The tendency of modern legislation has been 
to give a continually widening discretion to the judge or magistrate 
who passes sentence. This is very desirable, provided that the 
judge or magistrate is & person who has studied the subject, and 
has a clear head not likely to be carried away by the sentiments 
of the moment. But what steps do we take to ensure that our 
sentencer shall be competent to exercise the wide discretion en- 
trusted to him? None at all) The crudest form of vindictivism 
dose not exclude the person who entertains it from becoming a 
sentencer if there are any reasons—perhaps of a party or personal 
character—for conferring the post on him. I doubt if his views 
on the subject of sentences are ascertained at all before his ap- 
pointment, and even if known beforehand they would probably 
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make no difference as to the result. A barrister of considerable 
eminence may, as regards the subject, be a complete ignoramus. 
He may never have considered it at all, or he may have embraced 
the principles of vindictivism, or he may have some peculiar fad 
of his own, such as that flogging is the most effective of all punish- 
ments, or that the proper sentence is the maximum which the law 
permits, unless there are special circumstances of extenuation. That 
criminal trials are often conducted and sentences passed by men 
who are altogether unfit for the part that they have to play can 
hardly be doubted. The appointments are usually made on quite 
distinct grounds from fitness for this peculiar task, and those who 
make the appointments may have very little idea whether the new 
judge is likely (as regards criminal cases), to prove a good or a bad 
one. Nor, indeed, have they at present any satisfactory mode of 
ascertaining his qualifications beforehand. 

A shortening of sentences had been slowly progressing for 
many years past, and the result cannot be said to be an increase of 
crime. But a re-action has lately set in against short sentences, 
based chiefly on the ground that the reformation of prisoners re- 
quires a course of training of some duration, and that short sen- 
tences are, therefore, useless for the purposes of reform. It seems 
to me quite too early to raise such an objection as this. I hope 
the reformatory element will be cultivated in our prisons, and 
that before long, if a man spends two or three years in prison, we 
may expect to find him a better man on leaving than on entering. 
But, in spite of the efforts made at Borstal, and some few other 
places, this is not at present the case. Prisoners, as a rule, do not 
improve, but disimprove, while in prison, and are usually worse 
when they leave than when they enter. The shorter the sentence 
is the less injury it will do. Imprisonment may, of course, deter a 
man from offending again, but his moral condition is worse than 
before, and he will be more ready to offend if he thinks he can do 
so with impunity. No man ought to be kept in prison for a day 
longer than is necessary for the purpose of deterrence (including, 
of course, deterring other people), because imprisonment, when not 
useful is, under present conditions, injurious. And besides being 
injurious, it is expensive. I do not think there is a single prison 
in England in which the work of the prisoners produces enough to 
pay all the expenses of the prison. Imprisonment is everywhere 
carried on at a loss—a sufficient answer to those who propose to 
compensate the victim by the prison-labour of the man who has 
injured him. It is more expensive to keep a man in prison t..an to 
support him when at large, and he can never earn as much in 
prison as he could do when at liberty. When the labour of the 
prisoners produces more than enough to pay all the expenses of 
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the prison, we may set about dividing the surplus proceeds of their 
labour among the injured persons. In like manner it will be time 
enough to urge that nobody should be sent to prison for less than 
a year when we are able to point to a high percentage of reforma- 
tions among those who have spent twelve months and upwards in 
prison. 


LEx. 
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LAURENCE STERNE: 
SENTIMENTALIST. 


IN England we had to wait just upon a century for an adequate 
biography of Laurence Sterne. Then came Percy Fitzgerald’s 
“Life of Sterne,” in two volumes. In 1882, H. D. Traill’s excel- 
lent life in the English Men of Letters series appeared. Last year 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross gave us his exhaustive “ Life and Times 
of Laurence Sterne”; and, close upon his heels, we have Mr. 
Walter Sichel’s “Sterne: A Study.” It is to be hoped that the 
almost simultaneous appearance of two careful and moderately en- 
thusiastic books on Sterne shows a renewed interest in the most 
perfect of English artists, within his chosen range, of the impres- 
sion and sentiment of a moment. But probably H. D. Traill was 
right in placing Sterne with the classics who are recognized and 
not read. 

Laurence Sterne, the son of an impecunious officer in the 
Queen’s Army, was born at Clonmel in the year 1713. As a child 
he was carried from one garrison-town to another, till we might 
imagine that the restless wanderings of childhood bred in him his 
fickle habits of mind. Sterne used to tell a miraculous story of his 
rescue, when a child, from a mill-race while the mill was working. 
Unfortunately for the truth of the tale, the same story is told of his 
grandfather, who was Archbishop of York. The youth, as he grew 
up, was taken charge of, paid for, and educated by relatives. After 
leaving Jesus College, Cambridge, he became Vicar of Sutton, near 
York, and a prebendal stall in the cathedral followed in due course. 
His wife brought him the useful fortune, for a clergyman, of an 
additional living. And, till he came to the age of forty-six, Sterne 
was content to be a local celebrity and nothing more. Then came 
the first two volumes of “The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy,” and the obscure Yorkshire parson found himself the pet, 
the darling, the jester, and the diner-out of London society. His 
fame quickly spread into every part of the world where men read 
books, till a bet was made that a letter addressed, “ Tristram 
Shandy, Europe,” would find him; and, as he journeyed back to 
York, a post-boy “ pulled off his hat,” and handed the missive to 
him. This is better than that commonplace form of the story 
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which tells how the letter was delivered in the ordinary way at his 
parsonage house in Yorkshire. More volumes of “Tristram Shandy” 
followed, to the number of nine; and the “Sentimental Journey ” 
was cut off at the close of the first volume by Sterne’s lonely and 
neglected death in London lodgings, in the year 1768. His was an 
uneventful life enough. The monotony of twenty-one years as a 
country clergyman was relieved only by an intimacy with a not very 
reputable Yorkshire squire, John Hall Stevenson, and by fiirta- 
tions, which were certainly not less reputable in a clergyman. 
Sterne had soon tired of the lady who brought with her an addi- 
tional living. Then, after twenty-one lean years, came seven or 
eight years of fame and travel. Such is, in brief, the life-story of 
the most inimitable of English word-impressionists. He made 


an instantaneous and European fame for himself while living ; and: 


in Germany his name still stands higher than it does in his own 
country. They understand sentiment there. 

If I remember rightly, it was Heine who began a poem, “ ch 
war sentimental”; and, if the words fit the original writer, they 
have even a closer application to Laurence Sterne, whom Heine 
criticised with the sympathy and insight of a fellow-sentimentalist. 
It was Heine who compared Sterne to Jean Paul Richter; and 
almost everybody who has ever attempted the elusive task of inter- 
preting the author of “ Tristram Shandy” has suggested one or 
more fresh comparisons. In attempting any comparison every 
critic has happily landed himself in contradiction and inconsistency. 
And this is as it should be. Sterne was a digression, a preface with- 
out a book, a commentary without a text. He worshipped at the 
shrine of “the great saint Paraleipomenon.” He lived in an in- 
consequent sequence of emotions and jottings from life, which 
sprang from nothing but the chance and impulse of the moment, 
and led to a conclusion as rounded and finished as that of “ The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy.” 

We all know the famous definition of network in Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary, which speaks of “the interstices between the intersec- 
tions.” And the Irishman put it as well when he explained a net 
as “a lot of holes tied together with string.” In a net the inter- 
stices are almost as important as the intersections, but they depend 
on the latter. In the life, personality, and work of Sterne, it is the 
interstices, the holes, the digressions, the notes, the side-issues, 
which count for much, though they are tied together by a network 
of sentimentalism. That is why he is a kind of jig-saw puzzle for 
every reader and critic; only that we succeed in fitting him together 
differently, and then compare him to anybody we happen to think 
he looks like. When the French commissary asked Tristram 
Shandy who he was, he answered, “ Don’t puzzle me.” Sterne was 
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inexplicable to himself, and he defies definition from the mere out- 
sider. THe lived in moods and phases of emotion ; and, according as 
we catch him, first in one pose and then in another, we may com- 
pare him to anybody and everybody. 

The list of comparisons, which have been suggested, is both 
interesting and amusing—Rousseau, Jean Paul Richter, Goethe, 
Byron, Burton of the “Anatomy,” Rabelais, Cervantes, Heine, 
Charles Lamb, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Meredith— 
and, probably, the list might be added to indefinitely. They only 
provide us with more examples to point the truth that comparisons 
are odious, and can always be made ridiculous. 

The last-named comparison is an excellent case in point. The 
Shandean character of Meredith’s style and humour has been con- 
fidently asserted by some critics, as if Meredith were a descendant 
in the direct line of Sterne. O, Shade of Yorick! It was the 
incumbent of Sutton-on-the-Forest, in Yorkshire, who coined the 
word “sentimental” for the English language, who went through 
life as on a sentimental journey, because he knew no better way 
of covering the period between birth and death. “To sentimen- 
talise ” was his business and his hobby. And, on the other hand, 
nobody has lashed the sentimental more fiercely than the author of 
“ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and “ Sandra Belloni,” two books 
which are knit together by having much to say of sentiment and 
the sentimental. We might imagine that Meredith was thinking 
of Sterne, when he wrote of sentimentalism: “It is a happy 
pastime, and an important science to the timid, the idle, and the 
heartless; but a damning one to them who have anything to 
forfeit.” For Meredith the sentimentalist is the ill-balanced man 
who is hurried headlong by his feelings. But Emilia, in “Sandra 
Belloni,” is the embodiment of passion; and passion is, in Mere- 
dith’s fine phrase, “noble strength on fire.” No, the temperament 
of Meredith had very little in common with that of Laurence 
Sterne. But, turn we to the other side, the humour and the voca- 
bulary of the two men, and we find that the comparison has a real 
significance. Both have a wonderful and inexhaustible vocabulary, 
and they both use it with a reckless profusion and prodigality 
which leaves us prostrate and astonished. We are continually fall- 
ing upon new words and new uses for words. And the man who 
could write the disquisition on noses and Slawkenbergius’s Tale, 
would have appreciated the discourse on, “ You see he has a leg.” 
Meredith’s “leg with brains in it, soul,” is only outdone by “ the 
mystick and the allegorick” study of noses. This example shows 
the positive value of comparing Sterne, of the attempt to classify 
him and find his literary kinship. We all begin by saying that his 
humour and genius are unique and peculiar, wholly his own, and 
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then, because this leaves us at a loss, wé cast about us for a com- 
parison, which can only work partially, for the simple reason that 
Sterne is only to be known in the phases and moods of a 
sentimentalist. 

It was Flaubert who said, “ Un livre est pour moi une fagon 
spéciale de vivre.” Undeniably this is the right way to read any 
book of creative and imaginative art. But Sterne never knew what 
it was to live in anything but some “ fagon spéciale.” Whether it 
was a dream, a reverie, a flirtation, a journey, or the writing of “Tris- 
tram Shandy,” it was the mood, the sentimental emotion which each 
experience aroused, which counted for most with Sterne. Things 
never went very deep with him. 


“For, to speak the truth,” he writes, “ Yorick had an invin- 
cible dislike and opposition in his character to gravity ;—not to 
gravity as such ;—for when gravity was wanted, he would be 
the most grave and serious of mortal men for days and weeks 
together ;—but he was an enemy to the affectation of it, and 
declared open war against it only as it appeared a cloak for 
ignorance or for folly: and then, whenever it fell in his way, 
however sheltered and protected, he seldom gave it much 
quarter.” 


This afologia takes us far in the understanding of Sterne’s 
temperament and character. It is generally assumed without ques- 
tion that he is always shamming and posing, like the mountebank 
who does tricks for us on the carpet; and that none of his shams, 
tricks, and contortions have any other purpose than to amuse him- 
self, or us, or both. Granted that Sterne was not of a nature to 
feel very deeply, and that he sometimes preferred, in Byron’s words, 
“ whining over a dead ass to relieving a living mother,” the theory 
that he was a tissue of insincerities has been ludicrously overdone, 
and more than enough has been made of the furtive taint of his 
mind. 

It is useless to approach Sterne objectively, and demand that 
he shall be something else than he is. We must realise that 
Sterne was first a sentimentalist, and not merely a harlequin, con- 
tortionist, and fantastic of the mind, who gushed ecstacies, and 
wept crocodile tears by turns. Sterne did not possess greatness or 
rugged strength of character that we should admire him ; he pro- 
fesses none of these things: but underneath the weak, vacillating, 
emotional, philandering, self-centred character of the Yorkshire 
parson lay a vein of dislike and contempt for sham, humbug 
and pedantry. The weakness of Sterne’s character, the shallow- 
ness of his motives and feelings, is shown by the incapacity he 
displays to appreciate real depth and sincerity of feeling; and, 
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just because there is so much solemn sham and pretence in the 
world, he prefers the flippant attitude. Yet, in his own way, and 
in his own degree, he laughs at pedantry, hypocrisy, and conven- 
tion, as clearly as did his great predecessor, Rabelais. His literary 
method is, of course, the same—broad humour, laughter, digression, 
the parade of learning, the short chapters, the utter irrelevance in 
the sequence of the episodes—all this is pure Rabelais. But there 
is a broad difference. Rabelais is not troubled about the pro- 
prieties, he does not shirk man as a gross and sensual animal, he 
satiates us with meat, he drowns us with drink, and he leaves us 
gasping with astonishment at his broad jokes. But he is a great, 
healthy-minded man, rolling upon his seat with peals of inextin- 
guishable laughter. Sterne was not a Rabelais. He was physic- 
ally weak, neurotic, and a consumptive. He is comparatively 
finnicky ; he chuckles where Rabelais shouts with laughter ; and he 
is suggestive where Rabelais is frankly coarse. But these dif- 
ferences should not blind us to the fact that, in dislike for sham 
and humbug, in his own limited range, Sterne has as much to say 
as a Rabelais or a Swift. It is time that, on this score, some 
justice were done to Sterne. From Coleridge, through Thackeray, 
and up to Mr. Walter Sichel’s recent “ Sterne: A Study,” we have 
had enough emphasis laid on what somebody has called “ the touch 
of the cad,” in Sterne. In one form or another, in fresh words, as 
far as possible, almost everybody has repeated Coleridge’s dictum: 


“Sterne cannot be too severely censured for thus using 
the best dispositions of our nature as the panders and condi- 
ments for the basest.” 


Leaving aside, for the moment, the question of how far this is 
true, I can only repeat that Sterne’s flippancy with what Coleridge 
calls “ the best dispositions of our nature,” can be attributed ulti- 
mately to a real dislike for the cant, the solemn parades and shams 
of life. His method, unfortunately, whether literary or personal, 
defeated its own ends. 

And here a second point may be emphasised, which accounts 
for the fact that Sterne has been better understood in Germany, 
France, and Italy, than in his own country. With Charles Lamb 
and Robert Louis Stevenson (again odious and absurd compari- 
sons), Sterne was a romantic sentimentalist of the mind. And it is 
just here that he stands in marked and striking contrast to any 
other literary figure in England of the eighteenth century proper. If 
we name Addison, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, or any other prose-writer of the time, and ask ourselves in 
what single great characteristic they were all wanting, the answer 
is almost instinctive—they had no vision, no mystical element, no 
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romanticism. Whatever may be the faults of Sterne, we bless 
this unique and peculiar man, when we meet with him in our journey 
across the eighteenth century. His genius and temperament bor- 
row nothing from his contemporaries; he does not belong to his 
period or environment. He was a sentimental romantic in an age 
vf prose, reason, and logic; and, if too much sentiment be bad, a 
little is not without its uses in this work-a-day world. And, as for 
romanticism, it is worth remembering that Swift, who has as little 
romance in his nature as is given to most Englishmen, once said: 
“ A little grain of romance is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt 
the dignity of human nature.” Sterne was, then, a romantic senti- 
mentalist of the mind; and this is a different thing to being an 
objective romanticist like Scott or Dumas. So far as this aspect 
of Sterne is concerned, Mr. Walter Sichel puts the whole matter 
well, when he writes :— 


“He was the first to strike the personal note in prose- 
fiction. He was its first fantastic, its first master of pathos; 
the first in eighteenth century prose to perceive the joy, though 
not the grandeur, of nature, the first to vignette life. He 
founded modern impressionism, substituting for descriptive 
literature a diary of sensations, and a scale of cadence for a 
string of sentences.” 


It was at this point that the great Goethe came into contact with 
Sterne, and felt himself in sympathy with the elusive and changing 
moods of humour and pathos, the extraordinarily subtle and delicate 
vision of life which belonged to the mind of the author of “ Tristram 
Shandy.” On the other hand, if Sterne had known them, he would 
have been at home in the volumes of “ Wilhelm Meister.” And 
Goethe never hesitated to acknowledge the debt he owed to Sterne, 
as well as the admiration he had conceived for his acute and peculiar 
genius in pathos, humour, and characterization. The average critic 
of Sterne admits, often with apparent reluctance, his genius and his 
assured place in literature, and then proceeds to cast in our faces 
what he regards as the weaknesses and limitations of his personality 
and work. And, until we have freed ourselves from much printed 
cant on this subject, we are disposed to regard Sterne as one of the 
lesser personalities of the eighteenth century, who was possessed 
of an extraordinary gift for playing the delightful fool with words 
and ideas, who had a splendid vocabulary, and a mind teeming with 
a wonderful collection of gags and jests, but a writer whose pathos 
and humour alike are vitiated by an essentially weak, effeminate, 
gushing, mawkish, and even prurient nature. To put the matter in 
a nutshell, Sterne has suffered from an amazing outpouring of 
objective and Philistine criticism, and few have shaken themselves 
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free from the obsession. We need smaller and finer tools to dissect 
a butterfly than an eagle ; and this is a point worth remembering. 

If we approach Sterne from the true point of view, it is any- 
thing but smailness and limitation we feel in reading him. To 
turn straight from any other English prose-writer of the eighteenth 
century proper to Sterne is to experience at once a sense of elbow- 
room and a wider atmosphere, in which to breathe. We have to 
brace our emotions and sensibilities afresh, to place ourselves in 
tcuch with this mental analyst and gymnast in the moods of charac- 
ter, who can illuminate the very heart of a personality in one 
poignant and flashing phrase, or dance waywardly across the sur- 
face of life, like a butterfly, that flits carelessly from flower to flower 
without crumpling the most delicate and fragile petal. In con- 
trast with his environment, it is this sense of space and 
freedom we feel instinctively when we turn to Laurence Sterne. 
Goethe understood this when he said :— 


“ Sterne was the finest spirit that ever worked. To read 
him is to attain a fine spirit of freedom; his humour is in- 
imitable, and it is not every kind of humour that frees the 
soul.” 


To many this seems mere rhetorical hyperbole, signifying no- 
thing. It will be said that Sterne received more than his due of 
praise and panegyric from his contemporaries. But that, when 
the snare of his novelty and freshness was withdrawn, it became 
possible to give him his true place in literature, to see the one or 
two factors of positive value that emerge from a tangled growth of 
faults. There are, perhaps we shall be told, three or four scenes 
of perfect and inimitable pathos or humour, and one, or perhaps 
two characterisations, “my Uncle Toby,” and “Corporal Trim,” 
which justify the inclusion of Sterne among the classics of English 
literature. The praise of Goethe, and of other contemporaries, we 
shall be told, is the mere harmless ebullience of contemporary feel- 
ing. But Goethe was never carried away by foolish enthusiasms ; 
and where his own art suffers it is from the absence of whole- 
hearted convictions. He lacked the intensity of the man of a single 
or of a few ideas; he saw too widely and too comprehensively. 
And he was not using words carelessly when he spoke of “ the fine 
spirit of freedom” which belongs to the work of Sterne, a charac- 
teristic which springs from that sentimentalism which is the very 
essence and inspiration of his work. 

Without understanding, or caring to understand what it is, we 
have decided in England that sentiment is a bad thing; and it is 
difficult to struggle against the rooted moral and conventional pre- 
judices of the British public. Sterne, the sentimentalist, is zpse 
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facto intolerable ; but, whenever he succeeds in escaping for a few 
minutes the false sentimentalism of his nature, he gives us pas- 
sages of characterisation and episode which justify his claim to a 
place in any handbook of English literature. ‘This is the average 
view of the average person. It is as unreasonable as eating apples 
and wishing the orchard were a cornfield. The apples would not 
be there except for the tree. Uncle Toby and the fly, the story 
of Le Fever, and in that story the recording angel and Uncle 
Toby’s oath, Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, Nannette danc- 
ing in her torn petticoat, the donkey, poor Maria, the Paris “grisset,” 
the fille de chambre, the monk and his snuff-box, the beggar who 
fixed the “ quota of an alms,” the starling in its cage, the supper 
and the grace, they would not be there but for the sentimentalism, 
sensationalism, subjectivism, impressionism, self-centred and indul- 
gent emotionalism (call it what you will!) of Sterne’s nature. I 
have chosen only those passages and episodes of narrative which 
we may count as springing directly from the sentimentalism of the 
author. In satire, in humour, in irony, there are other things to be 
found in Sterne ; but I have deliberately restricted myself in choice 
to passages which are unblushingly sentimental, and then I ask— 
what would Sterne be without them? If you will have apples you 
must do something more than merely leave room for your orchard 
tree, or accept it as a disagreeable necessity. Mr. Gosse has the 
heart of the matter in him when he writes :— 


“ Few English critics have any patience with Sterne’s sen- 
timent. It is, however, the very blood in the veins of his 
style, and to disregard it seriously is to fail to comprehend the 
author. There is no writer with whom it is more necessary to 
be in intellectual sympathy than Sterne.” 


In England, “Tristram Shandy” has always made a much 
wider appeal than the “Sentimental Journey,” and primarily be- 
cause Sterne has been judged as a humourist rather than as senti- 
mental student of character and minute incident. The humour of 
the earlier book, its contrasts of character, the prosing and dog- 
matic Walter Shandy, and his rather commonplace wife, Corporal 
Trim and Uncle Toby, these are, of course, inimitably fine, and 
worthy of Shakespeare; there is nothing in the “Sentimental 
Journey” which can match them. And all will admit that of these 
characterisations Uncle Toby comes first. Considered as a work 
of artistic characterisation he alone justifies Carlyle’s inclusion of 
Sterne among the creative minds of the world. But, even here, 
the reason of Sterne’s success is that Uncle Toby is a sentimen- 
talist of the very type of his creator. The old soldier who could 
spend his days in laying out a garden-plot with cannon and fortifi- 
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cations to scale, and drawbridges “ painted after the Dutch fashion,” 
was a sentimentalist with the healthy make-believe sentimentalism 
of childhood. Do we recollect the occasion when Corporal Trim 
first suggested to his master that, with a rood and a half of ground 
at his disposal, he could make “ fortifications . . . like a tansy, with 
all their batteries, saps, ditches, and palisadoes”? Uncle Toby re- 
members a little house he has in the country with a bowling-green of 
the exact size Trim asks for, and he— 


“ Blushed as red as scarlet as Trim went on ;—but it was 
not a blush of guilt,—of modesty,—or of anger ;—it was a 
blush of joy ;—he was fired with Corporal Trim’s project and 
description. .. As Trim uttered the words, ‘A rood and a half of 
ground to do what they would with,’—this identical bowling- 
green instantly presented itself, and became curiously painted 
all at once, upon the retina of my uncle Toby’s fancy ;—which 
was the physical cause of making him change colour, or, at 
least of heightening his blush, to that immoderate degree I 
spoke of.” 


That is Sterne himself, neurotic and sensitive, blushing like a 
school-girl over some new toy or trinket. It is just because there 
is in Uncle Toby’s nature so much of the make-believe which be- 
longed to Sterne that he is so perfect and complete a success in 
the art of characterisation. But this by-the-bye, and only to 
exemplify the argument that whenever Sterne’s art is most perfect 
it is just because it is permeated with the natural sentimentalism of 
his character. In his delineation of character, in his irony, satire, 
pathos and humour we cannot disregard Sterne, the sentimentalist. 
And to really care for Sterne you must at least enter into his 
sentiment. 


To understand this is to see that Germany and France are in 
the right to prefer the “Sentimental Journey” to “ Tristram 
Shandy.” The former may not have the Rabelaisian breadth and 
humour of the latter book ; but in its series of delicate vignettes and 
sketches of character and incident, the “Sentimental Journey ” is 
unrivalled and unsurpassable. If Sterne’s pathos and sentiment 
are occasionally strained, in the “ Sentimental Journey ” he reaches 
the perfection of art. We are reminded among moderns (I do not 
attempt a comparison), of Pierre Loti, Lafcadio Hearn, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. In the subject-matter of the “Sentimental 
Journey,” Sterne found a medium in which he was exactly fitted 
to work. To quote Mr. Gosse again :— 

“In his latest work the theme is slight enough, but the ab- 

sence of cant, the apparent artlessness, the freaky and childish 
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oscillation between laughter and tears, the quickness of obser- 
vation in little things, in which last quality Sterne is absolutely 
unrivalled, combine to delight all those who are not too solemn 
to be pleased.” 


If we remember that the seventh book of “ Tristram Shandy ” 
heralds the “ Sentimental Journey,” and is really part of it, we shall 
see that the larger proportion of the passages I have culled as 
characteristic of Sterne’s genius belong to this latter phase of his 
work. Here we have Nannette, the donkey, poor Maria, the 
“ grisset,” the fille de chambre, the monk and his snuff-box, the 
act of charity, the starling, the supper and grace. Sterne possessed 
in a supreme degree the faculty of living in the present, or rather 
in the emotion and sensation of a moment; and this is the secret 
of his art, as of all impressionistic painting. 

Possibly nothing is more characteristic of Sterne’s tempera- 
ment than the scene where the fille de chambre stands in the 
evening light near a window. Every words counts; and the whole 
makes a vignette of life in warm and seductive colours, which is 
superlatively fine :— 


“Tt was a fine, still evening, in the latter end of the month 
of May—the crimson window-curtains (which were of the same 
colour of those of the bed) were drawn close—the sun was 
setting, and reflected through them so warm a tint into the fair 
fille de chambre’s face—I thought she blushed ; the idea of it 
made me blush myself; we were quite alone, and that super- 
induced a second blush before the first could get off. There 
is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty blush, where the blood is more 
in fault than the man ;—’tis sent impetuous from the heart, and 
virtue flies after it—not to call it back, but to make the sensa- 
tion of it more delicious to the nerves.” 


We rarely give Sterne credit for the refining grace of his senti- 
mentalism in a prosaic and matter-of-fact age. There are so many 
things which we now count among the joys or the obvious truisms 
of life, which we owe to the sentimentalism of Rousseau, Sterne, or 
Wordsworth. Sterne was among the first to make us feel and see 
that animals and dumb creatures, just because they share a con- 
scious life with us, have a moral claim to justice and mercy. The 
donkey, the starling, and the incident of the over-grown fly which 
had buzzed about Uncle Toby’s nose, do not belong to the litera- 
ture or feeling of their time. 


“T’ll not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising from his 
chair, and going across the room, with the fly in his hand,—I’ll 
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not hurt a hair of thy head :—Go, says he, lifting up the sash, 
and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it escape; go, poor 
devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee?—This world 
surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me.” 


It was Sterne who struck the note of joy in the life of vaga- 
bondage and the open air; where he has been followed by Borrow, 
Stevenson, and a host of others. We remember Nannette dancing 
in her slit petticoat, while the others sang— 


“Viva la joia! 
Fidon la tristessa!” 


We remember the importunate beggar who accosted “two 
upright vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke in upon by 
tender salutations,” in a dark passage, and fixed “the quota of an 
alms” at twelve sous. He would have delighted Borrow’s heart. 
And there is the old labourer who made it a rule that his family 
should say grace after supper by dancing before going to bed. 


“ Believing, he said, that a cheerful and contented mind 
was the best sort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant 
could pay—Or a learned prelate either, said I.” 


It would be beside the mark to pretend that Sterne never 
drops into false sentiment, mere gush, and mawkish tears. He 
does. But his pathos, at its best, is rivalled only by Thackeray ; 
and Thackeray’s finest passages are Shandean even to their faults. 
It would be idle also to deny the furtive suggestiveness of many 
of Sterne’s pages ; but even here much foolish cant has been wasted 
upon him. Coleridge and Thackeray damage their own case by 
exaggeration and over-statement. And, lastly, the common ten- 
dency of English critics to choose isolated passages from Sterne, 
while they scold him like a naughty little boy for his sentimental- 
ism, displays deplorable incapacity to realise the true business of a 
critic toward an author. Nor do they trouble themselves, while 
they rate poor Laury Sterne, to define what they mean by sentiment 
and sentimentalism. And they forget that, whatever sentimental- 
ism may be, something very like it lay at the heart of the romantic 
revival, and crops up in different shapes and forms over the whole 
field of nineteenth-century literature. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 











Oovcusn. 


KANT’S ETERNAL PEACE. 


SINCE the time Micah and Isaiah longed for universal peace, when 
“nations shall beat their swords into plough shares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks, when they shall not lift up the sword 
against one another, neither learn war any more”—-since that time 
many great minds have arisen to find out the means for driving 
out war from the earth. More especially in the nineteenth century, 
when peace conferences, leagues of peace, peace societies, and 
palaces of peace, were formed, it may be interesting to learn what 
Immanuel Kant,! one of the greatest German thinkers at the end 
of the eighteenth century, wrote of bringing about what he calls 
Eternal Peace. In 1795, the peace of Bale was concluded, after a 
three years’ war, which had been raging between Austria and 
France, with the result that the Republic of France was acknow- 
ledged by Austria and Prussia, and the whole left bank of the 
Rhine was ceded to France, whilst Prussia secretly hoped to ke 
indemnified by the annexation of territories in the East of Europe. 

Kant had followed these peace transactions with great interest, 
and foreseeing that war would inevitably break out again in ccn- 
sequence of the intrigues and rivalries of the powers, he wrote 
his essay, “ The Eternal Peace.” As all his writings, so is this 
essay written with thoroughness and profundity of thought. Its 
title, he informs us, is taken from the signboard of an inn, on 
which was painted a churchyard, with the inscription :— 


“Zum Ewigen Frieden.” 
(“ To the Eternal Peace.”) 


Pondering over this picture, the thought occurred to him that as 
men and Governments were constituted, permanent peace would 
only exist when all are laid to rest by death, the great leveller and 
peacemaker. But, he asked himself, would it not be possible to 
alter this unfortunate state of affairs. Should man abandon all hope 
of permanent peace? Could not nations endeavour to live at peace 
with one another? For the solution of this problem he wrote his 


1. Immanuel Kant was bora April 22nd, 1724, at Koenigsberg, East Prussia, 
and died February 12th, 1804, eighty years old. The son of a poor saddler, he 
was of small stature and of frail constitution. He became Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of his native town, which he had never left. 
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essay, “ The Eternal Peace.” Therein, he considered certain pro- 
positions by the adoption of which he hoped men might some day 
become peaceable, and war be a thing of the past. He enumerates 
six preliminary and three definite articles as conditions of Eternal 
Peace. These articles shall now be considered in the order Kant 
gives them. 

Article 1: “No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid 
which has been made with a secret reservation for a future war.” 
He reasons that as long as a secret mental reservation exists the 
treaty concluded is merely an armistice and not actually a treaty of 
peace, and argues that mental reservation would soon lead to a 
pretext for future complications. 

Article 2 states that: “It shall not be permissible for any 
State to gain possession of another independent State, whether big 
or small, by inheritance, exchange, purchase, or gift.” A State, he 
explains, does not consist solely of the ground upon which it is 
situated, it is not a piece of property or patrimony, but a society of 
human beings who alone hold the right to dispose of their posses- 
sions. A State is a community of morally responsible persons who 
cannot be considered as chattels. Nor, Kant adds, shall one State 
hire the army of another for its own use, since an army consists of 
human beings, and not cattle. 

The third Preliminary Article states: “Standing armies shall © 
entirely be abolished in course of time,” for by the mere fact of their 
readiness to fight and kill they are a continual menace, and en- 
courage others to keep up equally large armies, and hence there 
will be no prospect of a decrease of armaments. 

But should it be argued that standing armies are not the im- 
mediate cause of war, it must be evident that the cost of their 
maintenance makes a lasting peace more costly than a war which 
may not be of long duration. Furthermore, the hiring or forcing 
of men by the State to serve as soldiers, is in direct opposition to 
the moral responsibility and freedom of the individual, for shaping 
its own destiny. Kant quotes as an illustration of this view the 
reply given by a Bulgarian Prince to a Grecian Emperor. The 
latter wanted to settle a dispute, not by the shedding of the blood 
of their people, but by a duel between himself and the Prince. To 
this proposal the Prince replied: A blacksmith will not take the 
hot iron from the fire with his hands, but with a pair of tongs, z., 
as long as I can use my soldiers for fighting, I don’t see the need of 
exposing my person to danger. Whilst, however, Kant does not 
approve of standing armies, he is not opposed to a citizen army, 
which should practise the art of handling weapons for defence, and 
go into camp from time to time in order to be prepared to defend 
their country against the attacks of enemies from within and 
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without. Nor does Kant favour the accumulation of a large sum 
of money as a war fund, since such no less threatens the peace, and, 
in fact, is the most dangerous of all, as it is the most indispensable 
factor for the carrying on of war. An often quoted saying of a 
famous Austrian general runs: There are three things necessary 
for war—first money, secondly money, and thirdly money. 

This leads us to Kant’s fourth Preliminary Article: “No na- 
tional debts shall be contracted to promote the external interests of 
the State.” Debts might be contracted for the purpose of the 
internal affairs of the country, such as making roads, canals, etc., 
and if he had lived in our time, he would have added railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc. But to use the credit of money-men 
for filling the State Treasury with funds over and above what is 
wanted for internal affairs, would equally endanger peace. For, as 
we have seen, it is easy to begin war when funds are forthcoming, 
and war once begun, its end might not be foreseen, and it might 
lead to bankruptcy. 

The fifth Preliminary Article is: “No State shall by force 
interfere with the constitution and Government of another State.” 
What can justify such an interference? The lawless condition of 
the neighbouring State? No. Rather than interfere, let that law- 
lessness serve as. a warning example to other States, and let the 
citizens of that State settle their own disputes. But if they are un- 
able to do so, and civil war were to ensue, the result of which would 
be anarchy and danger to the welfare of all who came in contact 
with them, interference would not only be right, but the duty of the 
neighbouring State. I wonder what Kant would have said, had he 
lived to see a Government inciting its own officials, the guardians 
of the peace, to arrange pogroms, to connive at outrages, murders, 
rapine, and expulsions of a large section of its peaceful population, 
herrors and atrocities the world has lately seen perpetrated in 
Russia. Would he have upheld the principle of non-interference ? 
I think his answer could not have been doubtful. 

The sixth Preliminary Article is this:—“ No State at war with 
another shall adopt such methods of warfare as will necessarily 
make mutual confidence and trust impossible after the conclusion 
of peace; such as the employment of assassins or poisoners, the 
violation of the terms of capitulation, the instigation of treason in 
the enemy’s country.”2 

All these cruel methods are called dishonest stratagems by 
Kant. A certain measure of trust, he says, in the honour and 
honesty of the enemy must exist even in war, because otherwise no 

2. The Geneva Convention of 1864, signed by twelve delegates of the 
Great Powers, recommends the succour of the wounded of either party, and 
forbids cruel methods of hostility, e.g., the use of explosive bullets. The 


international code, which was the result of the Convention, was ultimately 
accepted by all civilised Powers, and the Red Cross Society established. 
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permanent peace could be concluded. A war of extermination 
would be the result, and eternal peace in the great churchyard of 
dead humanity would be the consequence. As war is a sad neces- 
sity where civilisation has not yet reached its goal, and two States 
at war with each other must settle their differences by force of 
arms, they must be compelled to limit their hostilities within the 
borders of a certain amount of chivalry. In this connection it is 
interesting to learn what Kant prescribes to be done at the end of 
a war, viz., the victorious army generally holds a thanksgiving feast, 
but there should also be appointed a day of humiliation to repent 
of the horrors committed during the war. 


Having settled the preliminary articles for a.permanent peace, 
Kant proceeds to discuss the three definite articles, the first of 
which is: “The civil constitution of every State shal] be Repub- 
lican.” The Republic is the only and proper constitution, as it is 
founded upon principles which— 


(a) Warrant the freedom of human society ; 
(6) Make all equally subject to the law; 
(c) Vouchsafe equality to the citizens of the realm. 


The Republican constitution, he explains, is the only one which 
permanently guarantees peace, because in the Republic the consent 
of all citizens is necessary for a declaration of war, nor would they 
easily or light-heartedly enter into it, as all have to fight, to pay 
expenses, to repair losses, to suffer devastation, and to bear the 
consequences. In the case of an autocratic monarchy, where the 
head of the State is the dictator, there is always the danger of war. 
For an autocrat does not care whether there be war or not, as he is 
not hampered by public control in his desires for conquests, hunts, 
or pleasures. On the contrary, he considers war a kind of divertise- 
ment, and leaves its justification to his diplomats and their in- 
trigues. Even democracy does not find favour in the eyes of Kant. 
For a democracy may be a despotic Government, as in France at 
the end of the eighteenth century, where the executive and legisla- 
tive powers were united in one hand. He even prefers a constitu- 
tional monarchy to a democracy, if he had to choose between the 
two. For, in a constitutional monarchy, a representative system 
prevails, and if the monarch is wise he will act as the first citizen of 
the State, or as Frederick the Second of Prussia considered him- 
self to be, the first servant of the State; or, better still, as is seen 
in England, where the King reigns, but does not govern. Kant 
utterly condemns the motto of Louis the Fourteenth of France, who 
declared :— 

“L’état c'est moi.” 
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Nor would he have approved of the praise which the Emperor 
of Germany recently bestowed upon his grandfather, William I, 
when he said: “ My grandfather, by his own right, placed on his 
head the Royal Crown of Prussia, once again declaring, with 
emphasis, that it was bestowed on him by God’s grace alone, and 
not by Parliaments, national assemblies, or popular voice, so that 
he regarded himself as the chosen instrument of heaven, and as 
such performed his duties as a ruler.” 


The second definite article of peace is: “The law of nations 
must be founded upon the basis of the federation of free States.” 
As individuals must make a compact to establish a well regulated 
system of the society of human beings, in order to prevent in- 
justices of all kinds, with a view to social welfare, so must States, in 
order to be secure in their existence and sphere of interest, unite in 
an international confederancy to guarantee each other’s independ- 
ence. This confederacy must be ruled by a supreme Council, an 
Areopagus, a fedus pacificum, which shall decide all questions of 
difference between the States amicably, and relegate all wars into 
the lumber room of antiquity. In order to enforce obedience to 
the decision of this supreme Council, powerful Republics which, by 
their very nature, are for keeping the peace, should form the nucleus 
for such a confederacy. 


The third definite article of peace is: “ The rights of a citizen 
of the world (cosmopolitan citizenship) shall be restricted by the 
conditions of a universal hospitality.” Hospitality in this connec- 
tion is not a kind of philanthropy, but a right which must be 
granted to every stranger or foreigner to enter and sojourn in any 
land he chooses. This right, which a stranger can claim, is not the 
right of a guest, but of a visitor who is entitled to visit any country. 


Kant might have quoted, as the highest type of hospitality, 
Lev. xix., 33 and 34: “And if a stranger sojourn with you in 
your land, ye shall not vex him, but the stranger that dwelleth with 
you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself”; and as reason for this command he might have 
‘added the Psalmist’s utterance (Psalm xxiv., 1): “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 


The “open door” of modern politics, Kant would qualify by 
declaring that the visitor should not overstep the lines of hospitality 
by turning conqueror of the visited land. 


The “Eternal Peace” of Kant is not only a physical or 
material, but mainly a moral good; it is a condition of things in 
which duty is recognised as the highest principle, and after cistin- 
guishing between a moral politician and a political moralist (the 
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latter he condemns), he concludes: “The Eternal Peace is no 
chimera, if morality and politics are realised in their true relation to 
each other, and although the time of such realisation may be distant, 
it will be brought nearer by frequent attempts to bring about its 
consummation.” 


JOSEPH STRAUSS. 











OcTOBER. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. 


THE women of the twentieth century who are fighting for their 
liberty are apt to look back at the past as a period of darkest night, 
from which they are emerging through twilight into dawn. We 
look back just far enough to remember the days of ducking-stools 
and gossips’ bridles, and that time even nearer to us when a woman 
either forfeited her moral rights and property at marriage, or was 
quickly relegated to the background of life, if she dared to remain 
an old maid. Yet it may be to our advantage to penetrate still 
further into the past, and take one swift survey of those far-off 
days which are known as the Age of Chivalry. We can give no 
date to that timeless period of history. Probably it never existed 
at all in fact. But the existence of Malory’s “Morte d’ Arthur” 
shows that it existed in ideal, and we should bear this thought in 
mind as we glance back at the annals of our country. Our ideals, 
if we would only realise it, are as important, and as much part of 
ourselves as our words and actions. There can be no doubt that 
they, too, unconsciously affect the men and women round us, and 
thus imprint their mark on history. It may, therefore, give us 
modern women food for encouragement and hope to study that 
book which deals with a legendary time in which the position of 
women was in some respects a higher one than that of the present 
day. 

It may be as well before attempting to point out the advan- 
tages possessed by Arthurian women, to first mention the two dis- 
advantages which at the same time were theirs. One of these was 
the greater dangers of travelling to which the women of that day 
were exposed. It seems as if it were almost an habitual custom 
for a knight who happened to encounter a lady whose appearance 
pleased him, under the escort of another knight, at once to chal- 
lenge his brother-in-arms to single combat. Then, if he succeeded 
in disabling his opponent, he would carry off the prize in triumph 
to his own castle. It seems curious that the same man who would 
be sinning against his knighthood if he were to refrain from going 
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to the rescue of any lady in distress, would feel no qualms in ab- 
ducting that same lady should he meet her under the protection of 
another man. It is true that this custom was never followed by any 
of the most honoured members of the Fellowship of the Round 
Table, and it is also quite certain that King Arthur himself would 
have condemned any of his followers who could have been proved 
guilty of such conduct, since it is in exact contradiction to the rule 
which he laid down for the use of his knights. We may even find 
some excuse for those men who were less strict in their ideas as to 
the limits of chivalry, when we remember that in the Middle Ages 
possession was generally decided at the point of the sword. And 
when we also reflect how difficult it was for any knight to en- 
counter another without a trial of strength or exposing himself to 
the accusation of cowardice, we find an added reason for a custom 
which we might otherwise brand as a wanton and barbarous out- 
rage. 

The other matter in which the women who lived in King 
Arthur’s reign, appear to be at a greater disadvantage than those of 
the present day, relates to the marriage laws. It seems to have 
been permissible then to punish a wife who had been convicted on 
circumstantial evidence of infidelity to her husband with death. But 
as a matter of fact this custom was apparently almost as often kept 
in the breach as in the observance. And whether or not the 
extreme penalty was inflicted on the unfaithful wife, the injured 
husband was seldom content until he had slain her lover. In this 
matter also, when we come to consider the lower value then at- 
tached to human life, we begin to see that the punishment for 
committing this sin was not so heavy as at first it appeared to be. 
And when we realise that even in these enlightened days it is the 
rule in such cases to put the woman to social death, while it con- 
dones the offence in her lover, we must admit that we can hardly 
accuse Arthurian society of being more unjust to women in this 
respect than is our society in the present day. 

We will now turn from glancing at the darker side of the life 
led by the lady in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” and briefly touch on 
those points where she enjoyed advantages which are even now 
denied to her sex in the advanced civilisation of this twentieth 
century. There can be little doubt that these privileges were 
largely due to King Arthur, who, in an address to the Fellowship 
of the Round Table, shortly after his wedding, charged its members 
“always to do ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen, succour, upon 
pain of death.” Thus chivalry was not merely upheld to the knight 
of those days as a principle which he ought to follow, but was en- 
forced upon him as a law, the breaking of which might cost him 
his life. 
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The King himself set a worthy example to his subjects. Every 
lady who presented herself at his Court with a request was received 
graciously, and seldom failed to obtain her desire. The maiden 
who brought the sword she had received from the Lady Lile of 
Avilion, the lady of the Lake, Dime Linet and the Damosel 
Maledisant, were all at once admitted to court, and where their 
wishes involved no injury to others, their requests were granted. 
Eager knights volunteered to do them service. No journey was 
too long, no road too perilous, and no hardship too severe to daunt 
them. Death itself presented no terrors to these men, who ever 
deemed it an honour to do their utmost in the cause of any lady 
who needed their help. We have an example of how sacred in the 
eyes of the Arthurian Knight was his sense of duty to the weaker 
sex in one of the adventures which befel Sir Bors. This knight 
orce found himself drawn in two opposite directions at the same 
time by calls which seemed of equal urgency. He was forced to 
choose between saving his brother’s life, who had been taken cap- 
tive by enemies, and going to the assistance of a lady who besought 
him to rescue her from injury of another kind. In this dilemma 
he chose the second course of action, and went to the help of the 
damosel, as the one who had the first claim on his protection. 

There was no crime held in greater odium, in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” than acts of cruelty and injustice to women. No term 
of opprobrium is strong enough for the man who was found guilty 
of either of these offences. Sir Launcelot, in speaking of Sir Peris 
de Forest Savage, who is described as “a ravisher of women,” said: 
“He doth shame unto the order of knighthood and contrary unto 
his oath; it is a pity that he liveth.” Sir Breuse Saunce Pitié, “a 
destroyer of ladies and damosels,” was hated and despised by all 
the Fellowship of the Round Table, as “the falsest knight that 
beareth the life.” Sir Aglovale was not ashamed to own that ke 
was guilty of Sir Gawdelin’s death to the brother of the slain man, 
and explained, in justification of his act, that he was “a false knight 
and a betrayer of ladies.” 

It is, perhaps, a pity that there are no errant knights in these 
modern days to protect suffragists from abuse and outrage. We 
can be quite sure that no man who dared to hurl a stone or an 
insult at a lady who was addressing an outdoor gathering would go 
unpunished. And we can be equally certain that, if any man ven- 
tured to strike a woman who made a protest at a political meeting 
he would swiftly receive his deserts from the Arthurian knight, who 
had scant patience for men who treated women with violence or 
disrespect. In those cases where a knight, through impetuosity or 
by accident, inflicted injury upon a lady, the offender was severely 
censured by the King, and never failed to receive a punishment for 
this sin against his knighthood. 
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Sir Balin, who, in a fit of anger, slew the Lady of the Lake, 
who was under the protection of his Sovereign, because she had 
brought about his mother’s death, and had attempted his own life, 
was dismissed from court in consequence of his crime. 

King Pellinore aroused Queen Gwenever’s displeasure because 
he disregarded the appeal of a damosel in distress. This lady had 
implored him to succour her companion, a knight who had been 
wounded in a fight. In Pellinore’s anxiety to accomplish his quest 
he had turned a deaf ear to her entreaties. Thus, unable to obtain 
help, the knight had died from his wounds, and the lady had slain 
herself with her lover’s sword. The Queen’s reproof was followed 
by another from Merlin, who filled Pellinore with dismay by in- 
forming him that the dead lady was his own illegitimate daughter 
Eleine. “ And,” continued the ancient prophet, “ because ye would 
not abide and help her, ye shall see your best friend fail you when 
ye be in the greatest distress that ever ye were or shall be.” 

Sir Gawaine was the offender in another of these cases. He 
was in the act of putting to death a defeated knight who had 
pleaded in vain for mercy, when the wife of the latter thrust her- 
self between the two men. Sir Gawaine, in bending to slay his 
victim, by accident struck off the head of the lady who had tried to 
save her husband’s life. 

This action aroused the strong indignation of both the King 
and the Queen. It was decided that this case was too serious for 
the King to deal with alone, and that Gawaine must be tried 
before others for his crime. As he had offended against a woman 
it was deemed just that he should receive his verdict from a jury 
of women. It is probable that this suggestion came from Queen 
Gwenever, who took a leading part in the trial. Special stress 
should, I think, be laid upon this incident. We see here the chief 
lady in the land interesting herself in an injury inflicted on a woman 
subject. Nor was she content with merely rebuking the offender 
and expressing her regret for his unhappy action. She would not 
even allow the case to be tried in an ordinary court of law com- 
posed of men. This was a matter which concerned women, and 
in consequence should be laid in the hands of women. Thus, we 
read, “ by ordinance of the queen there was set a quest (inquest) of 
ladies on Sir Gawaine, and they judged him for ever while he lived 
to be with all ladies, and to fight for their quarrels ; and that ever 
he should be courteous, and never to refuse mercy to him that 
asketh mercy. Thus was Sir Gawaine sworn upon the four evan- 
gelists that he should never be against lady nor gentlewoman, but 
if he fought for a lady, and his adversary fought for another.” 

It will be admitted from this instance, which I have quoted, 
that Arthurian women possessed rights that even now are denied 
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to their sex in the present day. For the women of this country 
have no voice in our modern courts of law. A man judge, and a 
jury composed only of men, are empowered to mete out justice 
and pass the sentence of punishment on women criminals, and on 
men who have offended against women. 

It is noticeable in the “Morte d’Arthur,’ that besides the 
honour in which women were held, they occupied a position of 
greater freedom and independence than they do in the twentieth 
century. It would hardly be considered a proper course of action 
for a Queen-Consort to entertain at dinner a number of knights 
without the presence of her husband, yet this is exactly what Queen 
Gwenever did. Nor did it excite any curiosity or surprise on the 
part of the King or his court. 

It must not be supposed that Arthurian ladies passed all their 
days in idleness and amusement. They were appointed to fill 
posts of honour, for which they are no longer eligible. In the 
great war between the King and his most distinguished knight, a 
woman was chosen by Sir Launcelot as the herald to visit Arthur’s 
camp with the request for a truce. In those days, when letters 
were carried by hand, they often took upon themselves the office 
of messengers. They were learned in surgery, which, however, 
was, of course, a very rude and primitive form of the science that 
now bears its name. Still, it is interesting to note that women 
took their place in the ranks of the medical profession in those 
days. When Sir Tristram was lying wounded from a poisoned 
spear thrust, we read that King Mark “let send after all manner 
of leches and surgeons both unto men and women.” And when 
all these doctors had examined their patient, it was a woman who 
discovered the cure for his hurt, and brought about his recovery. 
Then for a second time in his life Tristram owed his restored 
health to a lady doctor, Isoud la Blanche Mains, who afterwards 
became his wife. La Beale Isoud is described as “a noble sur- 
geon,” and Linet was also skilled in the science of medicine. 

The women of the “ Morte d’Arthur” possessed one privilege 
which we probably do not envy them. Yet in drawing a distinction 
between their customs and ours of the present day, it is only fair to 
mention that the right of making an offer of marriage was not at 
that timé entirely reserved to the sterner sex. 

The Damosel Maledisant, whose name was afterwards changed 
to Bienpensant, frankly declared her love for Sir Breunor le Noire 
to the gentleman in question in the presence of Sir Launcelot. 
Even if this had not been a fashion of the day, she might be 
excused her confession, as her behaviour to Sir Breunor had until 
then been so unkind as to make it impossible for him to imagine 
that beneath her hard words, any feeling other than dislike for him 
cculd exist. 
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We read that the daughter of King Faramon of France sent 
letters to Sir Tristram, and “ on these were written many complaints 
of love. Also, she sent him a little bracket that was passing fair.” 
But unfortunately, Sir Tristam did not reciprocate her feelings, and 
when the lady realised that her love for him was hopeless, she died 
of a broken heart. 

Another maiden, whose name is not given, but whom we know 
to have been of high birth and good position, from the fact that 
she owned a castle of her own, and was also a friend of Queen 
Morgan le Fay, fixed her affections upon Alisander le Orphelin, 
and asked him to become her husband. In this case also the lady’s 
suit was rejected, for Alisander gratefully and politely refused her 
offer. This damosel, however, took her refusal in a more philo- 
sophic spirit, and married Gerine le Grose, who had loved her for 
many years. 

I need hardly quote the story of Elaine, the fair maiden of 
Astolat, who fell in love with Sir Launcelot, as her history is al- 
ready so well known. I will only mention her case as another 
instance of where “ a fair maiden, good and gentle and well taught,” 
thought it no shame, but merely an ordinary custom, to make an 
offer of marriage, to the man on whom she had set her heart. 

There is another point in the “ Morte d’Arthur” on which I 
should like to touch, and that is the honour in which the virgin is 
held in this book. It is evident that in the days of Arthur the 
state of celibacy was regarded as the holiest life that either man or 
woman could lead. It will be objected that the writer of the book 
or the authors of the legends from which the romance grew, were 
influenced by the teaching of the Medizval Church on this subject. 
And this doubtless is true. Yet it may be well in these days, when 
virginity is but lightly esteemed, to emphasize the importance which 
is attached to it in the “ Morte d’Arthur.” It was given to a 
maiden, whose name is not mentioned, to show to the King and 
his court, the honour which was awaiting Sir Percivale. He was 
sitting at the lower table when this lady entered the hall, and, 
taking him by the hand, led him to his seat at the right hand of 
the Siége Perilous. And when this work was accomplished, her 
destiny was fulfilled. The pains of death seized her, and on the 
same day she breathed her last. 

Twice we read of the Castle of Maidens, where a lady lay ill 
who could only be cured by the blood of a pure maiden. And it 
was not until she had obtained this remedy, and a virgin had laid 
down her life for her sake, that she was cured of her disease. 

When in the search for the Sangreal, when the sword was 
found which alone could be worn by the knight who was to achieve 
that sacred quest, we read that a virgin’s help was needed before 
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that sword could be used. It was discovered that no one but a 
maiden could remove the old girdle which belonged to the sword, 
that it might be fastened with a new girdle upon Sir Galahad. No 
matron of spotless reputation could be allowed to perform that 
act. No maiden even, whose heart was stained with earthly 
desires, was eligible for that high office. That work could alone 
be accomplished by a virgin, “and she must be a maid all the days 
of her life, both in will and deed. And if she break her virginity 
she must die the most villainous death that ever died woman.” 
The story of Sir Percivale’s sister is too well known for me to add 
that her death was a fitting ending to her saintly life. 


It is plain to see that in the “ Morte d’Arthur ” celibacy is con- 
sidered the highest life, and was treated with admiration and 
reverence. Yet even though in these modern days this view has 
been modified, it is difficult to understand when and how the old 
maid became regarded as an object of pity or disrespect. One 
cannot help wondering whether it is a law of God or man which 
decrees that the matron should take a higher position than her un- 
married sister. Why should a woman to whom some man has 
given his name, who may or may not be an instrument in the 
reproduction of her kind, be exalted above the woman who goes 
through life without a man’s protection? One is led to conclude 
that from the standpoint of society strength is the chief qualifica- 
tion for respect. . 

And lastly, to touch on the subject of religion, we find many 
spiritual visitants took upon themselves the form of women. 

There was the gentlewoman riding upon a white palfry who 
mysteriously appeared to Sir Launcelot, and surprised him by her 
knowledge of his intentions, and predicted the adventures that lay 
in store for him. 


It should also be remembered that, when Sir Launcelot was 
vouchsafed his glimpse of the Sangreal in the castle of King Pelles, 
the Sacred Vessel was borne by “a damosel passing fair and 
young.” Then when Sir Percivale was lying almost dying after a 
duel with Sir Ectar, who had also been seriously injured in the 
fight, the same vision appeared to him, and with it came recovery 
to both the wounded knights. “I saw,” said Sir Percivale, speak- 
ing to his companion, “a damosel as me thought, all in white, with 
a vessel in both her hands, and forthwith I was whole.” Thus 
twice the Sangreal appeared to Knights of the Round Table car- 
ried by a maiden, and we may be sure that through that vision 
alone, in the eyes of these two men, all womanhood was blessed. 

We have been looking back into the past for a few minutes 
to gain hope and courage for the future. What the Arthurian 
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women held surely is within our right to expect. Let us hope that 
the ideals of the past may become the living facts of the future. 
The Age of Chivalry still lingers even in these modern days, for 
many men have come forward to help unloose the fetters in which 
the weaker sex have long been bound in slavery. Perhaps the 
future holds more errant knights who will break the last links in 
that chain which lies between woman and liberty. 


C. OLIVIA ORDE WARD. 











OcTOBER. 


SHOULD WOMEN WORK FOR 
THEIR LIVING? 


I FULLY expect to shock the British Public horribly by the opening 
statement of this article ; nevertheless, I am determined to make it, 
because I believe it to be true. There is no country in the world 
where, under certain circumstances, women are treated with greater 
cruelty than in England. This assertion, I am bound to confess, 
needs qualifying, and I am prepared at once to prove it, and to 
explain what I mean by it without keeping my readers in undue 
suspense. 

Some time ago, a book was written which caused a most 
disagreeable flutter in the heart of the British pater familias. It 
was called, “ The House of Mirth,” and it dealt with a subject too 
often forgotten in England—the undowered daughter. It was a 
clever book, a brilliant book, an unpleasant book, because it was, 
above all things, true to life and absolutely realistic. The critics 
realised this fact, and they accorded it an unusually warm welcome, 
and bestowed upon it an enormous amount of descriptive analysis 
flavoured with judicious praise. Not a few wrote long leading 
articles upon it in their own pet literary Magazines, and among 
these latter was Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who devoted five columns of 
his 7. P.’s Weekly, to a brilliant dissertation upon this book, and a 
very similar one. At the close of his essay he remarked with 
justifiable warmth that if he were to die leaving an undowered 
daughter, in this world, he would be unable to rest in his grave! 
Alas! Alas! Mr. O’Connor is not a specimen of the average 
British father, and so year after year goes by, and each day adds 
to the number of that most pitiful, most heartrending, most brave 
—because silent—crowd of the undowered daughters, the women 
who ought not ever to be obliged to fight the world in a daily 
struggle for life and the means to live. 

But in this article I am not thinking only of the class of 
women usually included under this head. I am thinking of women 
workers of all classes, from the little match seller in the street to 
the cleverest Parliamentary Secretary ever trained, of the vast and 
innumerable army of women who work outside their own homes 
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and who are forced to compete with the stronger sex, and often 
to bear their mockery and jealousy. For man, in his strange and 
unseeing arrogance, has now a new complaint to make to the 
world which treats him, as he considers, harshly. He says in season 
and out of season, upon every conceivable occasion, “ The women 
prevent me from getting work. They take lower wages than I can 
do. They get into favour with their employers. Why do they not 
stay at home and busy themselves with domestic duties?” Why, 
why, indeed? You, O Man, should know the best answer to your 
question, your complaint. If you do not, I can tell it you. It is 
because you yourselves refuse to keep them, to provide for them, 
so that they are driven to earn money, or—in many cases—to die. 
That is the plain, the perfect truth of the whole matter, disagree- 
able though it may be to you to hear it. 

I will not go quite so far as to say that no woman should, 
under any circumstances, work away from home, but I will say 
this: no woman ought to work unless it pleases her to do so, or 
unless she has no male relations in a position to keep her. At 
this we come back to the beginning again, and there comes upon 
our line of vision the British parent. Surely, he is the nearest 
male relative in many cases, and if so, why is not he the provider, 
or, if dead, why has he not already provided? Simply because he 
i; often either idle, selfish, or indifferent, and under these circum- 
stances, is quite happy to pass through life or to sink out of it, 
entirely oblivious of the claims made upon him by any of the 
f>minine members of his family. 

He will say that he is unable, from the size of his income, to 
make any provision for his family, or to keep his wife or daughters 
as the case may be. Under these conditions one may well ask 
why is he married? Or, at least, why is his family large in pro- 
portion to his income? Surely, it is not his duty to provide the 
world with a surplus and poverty-stricken population of unhappy, 
and very likely helpless beings? If he values his position as a 
respectable Britisher, it is the very last thing he ought to wish to 
do. He simply does not think, that is where his crime lies, but 
then he ought to be made to do so, and it is a pity the State can- 
not realise the importance of this fact. 

All over these islands of ours live thousands and thousands 
of delicate, fragile, toil-worn women, wearing out lives of misery 
and weariness until the day when they shall lie down and stretch 
out thankful arms to the only rest-bringer they know of—death. 
They do not, as a rule, complain; but if they did so what tales 
could they not tell of idle, thriftless husbands, of selfish, careless 
fathers, whose neglect has brought them to the pitiable state in 
which they find themselves bound for ever. 
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Just in a few cases their plight is their own fault. Sometimes 
they have erred past forgiveness, until the long enduring parent, 
husband, or brother has ceased to help them; at other times they 
present the sad spectacle of those trusting ones who have willingly 
helped the anxious breadwinner in time of stress, until he, seeing 
how pleasant it is for another to do the toil, has himself refused to 
work. 

I think it is Maarten Maartens who has written an inimitable 
short story upon this subject, which I will very briefly outline here. 

A certain doctor was once called in to attend a young lady 
dying of consumption. He was met at the door of her room by her 
husband, a stalwart, well-fed, well-clothed person, who expressed 
his regret at his wife’s illness. The doctor interviewed the 
patient, a pretty, cheery little lady who even in this last hour of 
life was busily working, writing a story for a Magazine for which 
she expected payment. “You see,” she explained, “My poor hus- 
band has lost his money and can do nothing. I have a mind full 
of ideas, and I must use them to make money to help him. I can’t, 
I can’t die because who would keep him when I am gone!” 

But she did die, as the doctor knew she must, and the years 
went slowly by. Then, one day the doctor was sent for to the 
same house, and he obeyed the summons wonderingly. The 
memory of that tragedy of feminine labour was still fresh in his 
heart, and he desired to see what state of affairs now existed. 

He was shown into a lavishly furnished but untidy drawing- 
room, where, on a sofa reclined a fat, idle malade tmaginaire who 
complained of nerves and boredom and a hundred ills. As he sat 
down to prescribe severe measures which he knew would not be 
followed, there came slowly up the stairs the weary tread of a 
tired man, and a minute later the woman’s husband entered the 
room. He was the same whose first wife the doctor had attended, 
but how changed! He had lost his air of complacency, and wore 
one begotten of strife and toil. His hair was gray on the temples, 
and in his hand he carried a bag betokening business. “I have 
just come from the City,” he said as he sat down. “What do you 
think of my wife? I have done all I can for her, but she seems 
very ill. I fear I cannot give her ali the luxuries she needs.” He 
sighed wearily, and the doctor, as he gave his verdict, commented 
inwardly, “She has done one good thing anyway, she has made a 
man of him, which is more than I could have done.” 

That is the little story, told in the tersest possible way and 
devoid of the charm of the great story-teller whose property it 
is. But it serves its purpose because it emphasises my point. It 
does not do, it is even against the laws of Nature for the weaker to 
keep the stronger, unless, of course, the strong himself has become 
weak. 
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In many countries, especially European ones, it is the custom 
for women to work, and to work hard, but as a general rule the 
work is in connection with home interests and the women do not 
have to work under strange masters, to enter into violent com- 
petition with hundreds of similarly placed women and even men. 

The Danish farmer’s wife tends her own cattle, and is up 
betimes preparing the produce of her farm and dairy for the 
market, but she is not forced to fight her way to other people’s 
farms and to work on them as a sad and down-trodden dependant 
entirely at the mercy of her employer’s pleasure or displeasure. 

The German women and their daughters are noted for their 
industry, but they are not turned forth into the world alone and 
uiprovided for, to earn their precarious livelihood. 

In France the very poorest peasant takes pride in remember- 
ing that hidden safely away, or put out to increase at compound 
interest, is a sum to be given as a dot to each of his cherished 
daughters. He may allow them to work hard at the same time, 
but he recognises his duty to them above all things. 

We are apt to look upon the women of the East as slaves and 
to extend to them much un-needed pity, but surely the proud and 
carefully tended beauties of an Oriental harem are better off than 
the thcusands of tired and hopeless nursery governesses or short- 
hand typists of England? Personally I would rather be a Hindu 
widow than a nursery governess ; the position seems to me far less 
odious, 

The very constitution and personality of woman unfits her for 
a struggle against masculine competition. Her health gives way 
sooner. She is less suited to bear the rebuffs, the fatigues, the 
thousand and one miseries and inconveniences of business life. 


It may be said that she likes to be independent. Yes, but 
that is on y when she has been forced to become so._ There is not 
a woman living who would not rather feel the protecting arms of a 
strong man she loves around her, and to be obliged to yield to his 
will, than to carry home purses full of the self-won gold of 
independence. It is the men who force her to become independent 
by refusing her their rightful protection. 

I doubt if we should hear of suffragettes if every woman in 
England possessed a suitable allowance paid with regularity by 
parent, husband, or brother, whether he be artisan or aristocrat. 
A woman when she shrieks does not voice her real woe but only 
some matter of the moment. It is her way of hiding her real 
feelings. A woman dying of cancer once wept profusely because 
a needle had scratched her, but no one who knew human nature 
would imagine that the needle was the true cause of her tears. 
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No, it was only an ephemeral matter under cover of which she 
gave way to her real subject of distress. 

A woman would as a rule rather die than tell the true cause 
of her unhappiness, but she lives above all things to be taken care 
of, and it is right that she should be. When a woman ceases to be 
cared for at home, and_is forced to earn her own living there is 
something strangely and radically wrong with the men of her 
family, and what is more, they ought to be made to know it. 

Of course, if a woman has any particular vocation in life, the 
case is different. If she be an Artist, a Musician, a Sculptor, a 
Novelist, her work is her life, and must be allowed its way. With 
these fortunate ones the case becomes totally different and work 
wears a very different aspect. It is in fact a pleasure, not a 
necessity, and therein lies the saving grace. 

Again, there are some varieties of work which call for a 
woman’s skill and which no man can perform adequately. These, 
if properly paid, form a pleasurable source of income to many 
women whose lives would otherwise be devoid of sufficient occupa- 
tion. But I do not think that any woman ought unless of sheer 
necessity to be obliged to live entirely upon her own earnings. 
The strain of such anxiety as this state of affairs must bring about 
is calculated to undermine even the strongest constitution in course 
of time and to unfit a woman for her real work in the world—to 
tend and guard and guide the household over which she should 
reign as Queen and to which the rightful lords of toil return after 
the day is done. I have never heard that Eve dug the ground 
and pulled up thistles while Adam sat down and looked on, or 
even that they both had spades and worked side by side. The 
Hebrew remembers to this day that it is Adam who should do the 
digging, and so his daughters are his chief jewels and upon them 
he lavishes every extravagance. It would be really interesting to 
know how many Jewish lady clerks and governesses there are in, 
let us say, London. _ I fancy their number is extremely insignificant, 
and do not think I am wrong. The Jew has always prospered 
and always will, and I am inclined to think that one of the reasons 
of his prosperity is that he treats his women well. He wants 
money that he may spend it on his women, and he makes it. 

It is quite certain, that if this craze of making women, especi- 
ally educated women, earn their own living in the way they are 
now doing continues, the English race will degenerate with 
astonishing rapidity. The task of rearing a family of sixteen 
children such as fell to the lot of some of our grandmothers, did not 
wear out the feminine physique in the same disastrous manner as 
the daily rushing in and out of town does the woman secretary 
or governess of to-day. And there is a wonderful difference 
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between doing miles of fine needlework, and jumping in and out 
of motor "buses, trains and lifts all day long. It would be quite 
easy to try the comparison even now-a-days. First, sit at home 
and neatly hem a pocket handkerchief. Then, having accomplished 
this task, proceed to Tottenham Court-road, and try and mount a 
motor "bus bound for Hampstead, supposing the time to be 6.30 
p.m. After which return home, and compare the amount of energy 
spent upon the two occupations. You will decide in favour of the 
handkerchief, as being less wearying. And so would anyone with 
any reasoning power at all. Now, the constitution of a woman 
must therefore be more suited, metaphorically speaking, to hem- 
ming handkerchiefs than to mounting motor "buses. Quite so, but 
it lies with the men to see that they pursue the former occupation. 


MARGARITA YATES. 
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No, it was only an ephemeral matter under cover of which she 
gave way to her real subject of distress. 

A woman would as a rule rather die than tell the true cause 
of her unhappiness, but she lives above all things to be taken care 
of, and it i$ right that she should be. When a woman ceases to be 
cared for at home, and is forced to earn her own living there is 
something strangely and radically wrong with the men of her 
family, and what is more, they ought to be made to know it. 

Of course, if a woman has any particular vocation in life, the 
’ case is different. If she be an Artist, a Musician, a Sculptor, a 
Novelist, her work is-her life, and must be allowed its way. With 
these fortunate ones the case becomes totally different and work 
wears a very different aspect. It is in fact a pleasure, not a 
necessity, and therein lies the saving grace. 

Again, there are some varieties of work which call for a 
woman's skill and which no man can perform adequately. These, 
if properly paid, form a pleasurable source of income to many 
women whose lives would otherwise be devoid of sufficient occupa- 
tion. But I do not think that any woman ought unless of sheer 
necessity to be obliged to live entirely upon her own earnings. 
The strain of such anxiety as this state of affairs must bring about 
is calculated to undermine even the strongest constitution in course 
of time and to unfit a woman for her real work in the world—to 
tend and guard and guide the household over which she should 
reign as Queen and to which the rightful lords of toil return after 
the day is done. I have never heard that Eve dug the ground 
and pulled up thistles while Adam sat down and looked on, or 
even that they both had spades and worked side by side. The 
Hebrew remembers to this day that it is Adam who should do the 
digging, and so his daughters are his chief jewels and upon them 
he lavishes every extravagance. It would be really interesting to 
know how many Jewish lady clerks and governesses there are in, 
let us say, London. _I fancy their number is extremely insignificant, 
and do not think I am wrong. The Jew has always prospered 
and always will, and I am inclined to think that one of the reasons 
of his prosperity is that he treats his women well. He wants 
money that he may spend it on his women, and he makes it. 

It is quite certain, that if this craze of making women, especi- 
ally educated women, earn their own living in the way they are 
now doing continues,the English race will degenerate with 
astonishing rapidity. The task of rearing a family of sixteen 
children such as fell to the lot of some of our grandmothers, did not 
wear out the feminine physique in the same disastrous manner as 
the daily rushing in and out of town does the woman secretary 
or governess of to-day. And there is a wonderful difference 
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between doing miles of fine needlework, and jumping in and out 
of motor ’buses, trains and lifts all day long. It would be quite 
easy to try the comparison even now-a-days. First, sit at home 
and neatly hem a pocket handkerchief. Then, having accomplished 
this task, proceed to Tottenham Court-road, and try and mount a 
motor ’bus bound for Hampstead, supposing the time to be 6.30 
p.m. After which return home, and compare the amount of energy 
spent upon the two occupations. You will decide in favour of the 
handkerchief, as being less wearying. And so would anyone with 

any reasoning power at all. Now, the constitution of a woman ~ 
must therefore be more suited, metaphorically speaking, to hem- - 
ming handkerchiefs than to mounting motor ’buses. Quite so, but 
it lies with the men to see that they pursue the former occupation. 


MARGARITA YATES. 














RACE PROTECTION. 


Mr. John Cowan’s extremely able and interesting article on “Race 
Prejudice,” in the June number of the Westminster Review, has 
been read, not only by his own countrymen, but by many citizens 
in the United States as well, with whom the question he agitates 
is one of vital concern. On our Western coast in America, as Mr. 
Cowan says Asiatic immigration is now severely restricted by a 
Government that encourages Occidental immigration on the 
Eastern. It is true that laws regulating the latter have been made 
and are being enforced, and that the Russians and Poles, Hun- 
garians and Italians, now pouring in, are not as desired as were the 
Germans and Swedes and Irish of an earlier day. Still, it cannot 
be said that the health and anti-pauper conditions required of 
these new arrivals are more rigid than they should be, when it is 
considered that those applying under them desire subsequent citi- 
zenship and possible amalgamation with the people already in 
possession. 

The necessity for restrictions is patent to anyone investigating 
the parts of New York and other cities inhabited by the foreign 
element already admitted. Poverty and disease abound. Charit- 
able bureaus are overburdened, and rigid inspection of the school 
children by doctors and nurses under the Board of Health is need- 
ful to keep under control such eye conditions as tracoma and con- 
junctivitis, such skin plagues as scabies and favus. 

Undesirable, therefore, as the lowest class continental Euro- 
pean has proved himself to be, he is still, as we have said, allowed 
to enter, subject only to such natural regulations as can be com- 
plied with by any healthy, humbly prosperous person. The 
Asiatic, on the other hand, cleanly, orderly, intelligent, and indus- 
trious, is debarred. 

Mr. Cowan contends that the reason for this objection to the 
Asiatic is race prejudice, and he takes up in turn and refutes other 
arguments, such as: Economic rivalry, esthetic preference, and 
concern for the yellow skin’s own welfare. The first of these 
arguments is local and temporary, the second sentimental, and the 
third, whether consciously so or not, is insincere. We cannot find 
any reason for the exclusion of the Asiatic, but that of race pre- 
judice. The question is, can a reason for race prejudice be found? 
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Before continuing our line of argument, I should like to bring 
the facts already presented into a more universal application, and 
include the American negro in our denomination of inferior races. 
It is not that I consider the negro as on a par with the Asiatic. A 
people slowly rising out of the lowest barbarism, and one descend- 
ing in some of its branches from an heroic past, cannot be classified 
together, except to emphasize the facts that they do not differ more 
radically from each other than our race differs from both—and 
that our contempt for either in all times has shown itself in “slaugh- 
ter,” in “ enslavement,” and in “ discrimination.” 

First, we should consider the widespread prevalence of this — 
antipathy on the part of the so-called superior races. Mr. Cowan 
has ably outlined certain phases of this subject. In Canada, in 
Australia, in California, in South Africa and elsewhere, we find 
this antipathy on the part of the superior or white race. From 
remote times such peoples as the Jews, the Arabs, the Huns, the 
Slavs, the Gypsies, “ have had their share of hostility whenever 
they have touched European existence.” This racial repulsion is 
everywhere found when a so-called lower race comes in contact 
with a higher one, and it has been “ persistent through the ages.” 

Of the friction existing between the modern Asiatic and the 
Caucasion wherever the one encroaches upon the other, I do not 
write from personal experience; but of the condition of the negro 
in the Southern United States, I feel qualified to speak as one 
having authority. Born in Tennessee, of Kentucky and Louisiana 
parentage, of a slave-holding ancestry, and of a family whose male 
members of fifteen years and over all fought in the Confederate 
Army during the war of secession in 1861-65, I have grown up to 
regard the “darkies” as a part of the white man’s entourage, and 
to feel a protective kindness in and towards them. As a race, 
hopelessly inferior to ours, and eternally distinct from it, they yet 
have many admirable traits, and a warm attachment generally 
subsisted between a master and his slaves in ante-bellum days. 
During the war, when the white men were with the armies, the 
women and children, in their isolated plantation homes, reckoned 
on no truer friends than the negroes who stayed with them. 
Slavery, as is perhaps too well known to need mention here, was 
not the issue at stake in sixty-one, but rather the right of “ sove- 
reign states” to decide matters that intimately concerned them- 
selves without the interference of the Federal Government. No 
more antipathy was felt at that time in the South towards the negro 
than towards the horse or dog, or other valuable and often affec- 
tionate piece of living property. 

With the close of the war and beginning of the far more 
terrible era of reconstruction, the victorious Government disfran- 
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chised the ex-Confederates, and gave the vote and all rights of 
citizenship to their former slaves. The negro, childlike and accus- 
tomed to direction, was suddenly made not only the equal, but the 
political superior of the white race. As time passed and passions 
softened, conditions righted themselves to a large extent, but the 
pernicious effects of so misguided and cruel a measure will be felt 
in the South for years to come. The power accorded the negro 
brought him in opposition to the people on whom he had hitherto 
depended, and race antipathy blazed into existence. 

As the negro is with us, through no fault of his own, he will 
have to stay. Civil rights are gladly accorded him, educational also 
in so far as he can profit by them, political responsibilities are not 
grudged the few who measure up to them. But beyond a certain 
point race prejudice bars the door. Social equality the African 
may perhaps never wrest from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Why, after all, is race prejudice? The Briton at home is in- 
different to it, but in the colonies he feels its force; the citizen of 
the Northern United States denies it, but in the South, uninfluenced 
by the kindly traditions that still operate between the “ darkies ” 
and the native Southerner, he out-Herods Herod. Does not this 
physical and mental shrinking, old almost as history, on the part 
of the so-called higher races, from contact with the so-called lower, 
amount to more than a barbarity to be expunged in an enlightened 
age? Are nature’s instincts ever at fault? Is not race prejudice 
tantamount to race protection? The presence of higher and lower 
races in the same country means either constant friction or amalga- 
mation, to the deterioration of both. Can we be true to our own 
development if we over-ride the intuitive antipathy that would warn 
us, and has thundered warnings from the ages past until this day? 
Race prejudice is race purity; it may be race salvation. 

As for the love we are taught as Christians to bear towards 
all our neighbours, of which Mr. Cowan speaks in concluding, none 
of us are debarred from “ pouring out our souls unto death.” We 
may help the Asiatic, help the negro, on behalf each of his own 
people, to rise higher in the scale of better things. There are no 
limits to spiritual possibilities, and in the light of a love tgo uni- 
versal for us to understand, somehow, somewhere, nature’s laws 
may evolve conditions under which the Caucasian, the Asiatic, and 
the African can work side by side, and heart to heart. But I must 
confess that I am reminded of the prophecy in Isaiah where the 
wolf and the lamb, the leopard and the kid, lie down in harmony 


together. 
M. BRECKINRIDGE MORRISON. 
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THE INHABITATION OF THE 
PLANETS. 


IT is exactly three hundred years since Galileo was enabled, by © 
means of the telescope, to establish, on an irrefutable basis, the 
truth of the heliocentric theory, namely, the fact that it is the earth 
which revolves round the sun, and not the sun round the earth. 
Before that time, the earth was believed to be a great central body, 
round which the sun, stars, and planets relatively small lights 
circled, thought by the ancients to be set in transparent rotating 
spheres. 

We now know that the whole solar system itself is compara- 
tively but a speck in the vast expanse of space. A photograph of 
a very small portion of the sky, where the stars, seen through the 
telescope appear scattered, will present a picture covered over with 
white dots. These are all suns, some of which must be enormously 
larger than our own luminary; and we are informed that every 
increase of exposure gives a greater number of stars, and that there 
is apparently no end to the quantity that could be registered. For 
the eye of the sensitive plate can behold objects which the eye 
that looks through the telescope cannot see, as the action of light 
is accumulative. 

We may here remark that the study of astronomy, while it 
reduces to infinitesimal proportions our conception of the earth’s 
position in the universe, correspondingly enhances our estimation 
of the capacity of the human intellect, that has been enabled to 
obtain so much important information concerning orbs which are 
inconceivably remote. 

As the stars themselves disclose no apparent disc, it would be 
impossible to detect such a small body as a planet revolving round 
a star. For all that is certainly known to the contrary ours may be 
the only solar system in existence ; and even if there be other ones, 
the earth may be the single globe, not merely in the solar system, 
but in the whole universe, capable of rearing and supporting such a 
high order of existence as mankind. The veteran scientist, Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, wrote a work in which he endeavoured to 
demonstrate this view. But as the stars present so many charac- 
teristics in common with the sun, it would seem very unlikely that 
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our luminary was the only one atténded by planéts, and as we know 
that the solar system contains, at all events, one globe peopled with 
intelligent and reasoning beings, it would appear most probable 
that there must be numerous other similarly inhabited worlds in 
the distant universe. 

The three other lesser planets have cooled down into the 
same condition as the earth. Mars, our next neighbour outwards 
from the sun, and one hundred and forty millions of miles distant 
from it, is believed by the authorities to be a wornout body like the 
moon, only not in such a pronounced stage of decadence. The 
diameter is a little more than half that of our globe, and the planet 
rotates in a period of something over twenty-four hours. The 
inclination of the axis is similar to that of the earth ; so the seasons 
would be about the same as we experience, except that they 
would be more protracted, as the year is nearly double the length 
of ours. It is considered that the atmosphere must be of such a 
very rarified description as scarcely to be capable of containing any 
aqueous vapour; for this reason, the polar caps, which disappear 
partly in the Martian summer, have been attributed, instead of to 
snow, to the freezing of carbonic acid gas. The extreme tenuity 
of the atmosphere has been accounted for by the escape of the 
lighter gases into space, resulting from the small attraction of 
gravitation, about half that of the earth, upon the surface of the 
planet. 

Ever since the discovery by Schiaparelli of the so-called 
“ canals,” more than thirty years ago, there has been considerable 
controversy as to whether these markings are natural or artificial. 
In recent years, Professor Lowell has fully elaborated the view that 
they are artificial watercourses, constructed by the “ inhabitants ” to 
convey the liquid which results from the melting of the snow caps 
to the arid equatorial regions. As water would not trend naturally 
from the polar caps to the equator, but would have to be helped to 
flow in that direction, there would be great engineering difficulties, 
connected with the irrigation theory. Another view is that the 
markings are merely cracks which radiate from the Martian “oases,” 
as the rifts and streaks do from craters upon the moon. Altogether 
the balance of evidence seems to be against Mars being the abode 
of any form of life we are acquainted with, except of a very lowly 
kind. 

We will next examine thé claims of Venus, the loveliest of all 
the planets to the unaided eye, and our nearest neighbour in the 
direction of the sun. It is of about the same bulk as the earth, and 
seems to present as favourable qualifications for inhabitation. Ac- 
cording to certain calculations, it is supposed to rotate in twenty- 
four hours; though some authorities are of opinion that it always 
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turns one face to the sun, as the moon does to the earth. The 
orbit being very nearly of a circular shape, the planet keeps about 
equally distant from our luminary, so the heat received in the 
course of the year can only be subject to slight variations. The 
distance of Venus is a little more than two-thirds that of the earth 
from the sun; judging, therefore, by this fact, we might expect to 
find a life in some respects analogous to tropical life upon our 
globe. But we know that atmospheric temperature can be affected 
by a variety of other conditions than solar heat ; in altitudes where 
the air is extremely rarified, the cold is intense, and there is no 
part of the world where peaks as lofty as the highest summits of - 
Mount Everest would not be covered with eternal snow. The 
presence of aqueous vapour in the air is a powerful factor in pre- 
serving the warmth; and we are informed that if the amount of 
carbonic acid gas were doubled, the temperature would be more 
uniform and much higher. We see, therefore, that owing to cer- 
tain configurations of the land, and to other circumstances, the 
climate of Venus might, on the whole, be more temperate than her 
position would lead us to infer. 

Mercury is somewhat larger than the Moon, and, like 
our satellite, is thought to possess a rugged surface, and to have 
scarcely any atmosphere. We are informed that on account of its 
being so close to the sun, the planet is very unfavourably situated 
for observation. 

Jupiter revolves round the sun at the distance of three hundred 
and forty million miles beyond the orbit of Mars; the path of the 
asteroids occupying a central position in the intermediate space. 
The giant planet is larger in mass than all the others rolled into 
one. The volume of the globe, of low density, is about twelve 
hundred times that of the earth Next, four hundred millions of 
miles off, we encounter Saturn, of about four-fifths of the dimen- 
sions and half the density of Jupiter. Then, at long intervals, 
come Uranus and the outermost planet Neptune, of which orbs 
little is known, they are so remote. Their diameters are each about 
half that of Saturn. Since its detection in 1781 Uranus has only 
finished one entire journey round the sun; and Neptune, since its 
more recent discovery, has not yet completed a single orbit. 

So far as large portions of their masses are concerned, the 
major plants must be vaporous bodies; and we can be as certain 
that they will become eventually solid like our globe, as we are 
that the earth was at one time in precisely the same condition 
as they are in now. 

The apparent sizes of the Sun, as seen from the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, would compare roughly as a dessert plate to a small 
orange and a cherry; while our luminary, viewed from the remoter 
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Uranus and Neptune, would shine but as a resplendent star, more 
magnified in the one case than the other. We thus see that Jupiter, 
though when he shall have cooled down he will make a world 
three hundred times the bulk of ours, covered over probably with 
oceans and continents analogous to those upon our globe, yet will 
be illumined by a sun about only a tenth of the apparent dimen- 
sions of our one. And Saturn, which when solid will be as big as 
eighty earths, will be still worse off in the respect mentioned. 

These magnificent orbs, however, might not be so ill-equipped 
with light and heat as we should at first be inclined to suppose. 
We are informed that, seen from Neptune, the sun, though he 
would appear only about the size of a very bright star, would shine 
with sufficient intensity to illumine the surface of the planet with 
about seven hundred times our full moonlight. Thus, the fact 
that the outermost globe receives such a fair allowance of light, will 
enable us to accord a not illiberal share to Jupiter and Saturn. 
Perhaps, too, should Jupiter ever be fit for inhabitation, the vision 
of the Jovians might be so well adapted for the rays which reach 
them that they would have reason to commiserate the dwellers 
upon the earth for the dazzling glare they had to submit to. Also 
on account of the large masses of these planets, there should be 
accumulated in the interior portions, when they became solid, a 
quantity of heat which might in some way or other be available to 
render the climates more equable than would otherwise be the 
case. And we have seen how temperature can be affected by the 
elements of which the air is composed, and the configuration of the 
land. Again, the attractive force of gravitation upon the surface 
of these bodies would be very great, and this should render the 
atmosphere somewhat dense, and thus the amount of sunshine 
received would be stored up. 

We must not omit to take into consideration the important 
part Jupiter's moons should play in the future illumination of the 
planet. Two of the four larger ones are of the same size and two 
half as large again as our satellite ; and they seem to be so situated 
that the nights would be always made bright by at least one moon. 

As Saturn is so much less dense, its consolidation will be still 
more remote than that of Jupiter. Some astronomers are of 
opinion that there is a change taking place in the marvellous ar- 
rangement of the rings, which must be composed of clouds of com- 
paratively minute bodies, probably meteoric, revolving round the 
planet. We are informed that they would be invisible from por- 
tions of the orb, and that from other places they would cut off the 
sunlight for lengthy periods, while from the equatorial regions they 
would appear continually as an exquisite line of light stretching 
right across the heavens, and passing through the zenith. Of 
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Saturn’s numerous satellites two aré somewhat larger than the 
moon. 

But after making all due allowance for the compensating con- 
tingencies alluded to, since the earth is so indebted for the exuber- 
tance of life which it nurtures to the sun’s light and heat, the more one 
allows the imagination to contemplate the stupendous proportions 
of the major planets, and the wonderful possibilities for inhabita- 
tion they would present when solid, the more one feels impressed 
with the notion that they may be destined in the far-off future to 
come within closer range of our luminary’s radiation than they aré 
now. It will be interesting, therefore, to briefly examine how far- 
the facts of the case would permit such a conjecture. 

The planets have acquired from the vast rotating nebula from 
which they have been evolved, an impetus to fly away from the 
sun, and it is the attraction of gravitation which compels them to 
revolve in their orbits. Anything which increased their speed 
would tend to drive them off into space, and any retarding action 
vould tend to cause them to draw nearer to the central orb. If we 
were to suppose, that owing to some unknown cause or other, their 
velocities were decreasing, and that the planets were thus gradually 
approaching our luminary, we shall see that there is no evidence 
derivable from observations of those bodies themselves that would 
be against such a supposition. 

If the planets are drawing nearer to the sun, their distances 
from it, and their periods of revolution round it, must have been 
secularly diminishing. But, as before the invention of the tele- 
scope, their distances could not have been obtained at all, and their 
positions in the heavens would not have been very precisely deter- 
mined, it will be manifest that previous to the last three hundred 
years there is a margin left for a large approach of those bodies 
towards the sun that may have escaped detection, though, of course, 
if there had been any it would have been presumably of a trifling 
description. Therefore, we are only concerned with the period 
that has elapsed since the commencement of accurate observations. 

The distance of the earth from the moon can be ascertained 
almost to a foot bydirect calculation. But this is far from being the 
case with the distances of the earth and the planets from the sun, 
as they can only be indirectly determined. 

The method adopted is to take the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun as a unit of length for the measurement of all the 
other distances. But that is not known much within one hundred 
thousand miles, and a century ago there was an error of two million 
miles in the computation. 

We will now deal with the calculations of the periodic times or 
sidereal years of the earth and the planets. The earth has both a 
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tropical and a sidereal year. The former is the year of our al- 
manacks, and consists of the time the sun takes, in its path in the 
heavens, to return to the particular spot over the equator whence 
it had started towards the north on the previous 21st of March. 
The sidereal year is a time measurement in connection with the 
stars of the sun’s apparent journey, and comprises one complete 
revolution of the earth round our luminary. Astronomers are not 
agreed as to the exact length of the year. Owing to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, caused by the shifting of the Earth’s pole 
during a cycle of 25,000 years, there are considerable variations in 
the measurement of the tropical year. It was four seconds longer 
the century before last than it is now; and it will increase again 
some period hence. The average of over a century’s determina- 
tions of the time one of the planets requires to make a single 
journey round the sun has to be taken in order to obtain its periodic 
time. 

We have now stated enough to show that even since the 
existence of very precise observations, there is room left for de- 
creases, in the periodic times of the earth and the planets, that 
could not have been discovered. 

Before, however, we leave this part of our subject, we will 
mention a possible element of uncertainty in the computation of 
the length of the year, that seems not to have been generally 
recognised. A slight diminution in its duration would be repre- 
sented by a corresponding gain in the time of the clock of the sun. 
Owing to the ellipticity of the orbit, the earth does not travel 
always at the same speed round our luminary, though the whole 
journey, according to its calculated length, is accomplished at about 
the rate of 18 miles a second. The consequence is that the sun 
sometimes crosses the meridian a little before, and sometimes a 
little after, our clocks point to the hour of noon. Hence the dif- 
ference between Apparent Time and Mean Time, the latter being 
that of our recorders. There is also another source of the in- 
equality we need not describe. As the time of the Chronometers 
has to be constantly kept in accordance with the time of the sun, 
it would appear that if this had slightly gained, since sun-dials and 
clocks were first invented, the alteration might have escaped detec- 
tion—Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?—Who will regulate the clock 
by which all the clocks in the world are regulated ? 

According to what is known as Bode’s law, there is a numerical 
proportion between the distances of the planets from the sun ex- 
tending outwards. Neptune forms the only exception, as he is not 
far enough from Uranus for his distance to coincide with the rule. 
It follows that there must also be a proportion between the veloci- 
ties. Now, it has been suggested by a high authority that Neptune, 
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having expended some of the velocity that he had acquired during 
the condensation of the nebula, may have commenced a return 
journey towards the sun. If this were a fact, it might be indicative 
of what will happen in the case of the other planets. 

We have attempted in particular to make clear that the fixity 
of the orbits of the major planets is an open question, namely, 
that it is as likely that these bodies are secularly approaching the 
sun as that they are not doing so; and that, if there be any @ priori 
grounds in support of the former alternative, it may be the more 
probable one of the two. 

Before we conclude our inquiry respecting the inhabitation of - 
the planets, we will take a glance at the bearing the result has on 
certain views in connection with the origin and destiny of the solar 
system itself. We find nothing inconsistent’ with the belief that 
the solar system is in the distinguished position of having been 
intrusted with the only globe in the whole universe 
that ever has been, or ever shall be, capable of rearing and sup- 
porting such a high order of existence as mankind. Again, we 
meet with no countenance for the idea that the planets are merely 
blemishes that arose in the contraction of the nebula, flaws that 
would not have occurred if the condensation of the sun from the 
primeval vapourous and meteoric masses had proceeded quite suc- 
cessfully ; and that one or two of the smaller orbs became inhabited 
because they happened to cool down in a position favourable for 
the purpose as regards the reception of the sun’s light and heat. 
Finally, we perceive that there are abundant grounds for concluding 
that our luminary has been surrounded by planets in order that one 
or more of them might become the abode of life, namely, that the 
planetary system has not been inhabited because it was evolved, 
but that it was evolved in order that it might be inhabited. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S LEFT EYE. 
I. 


NEAR the summit of one of the smaller peaks, where the Caucasus 
Mountains slope down to touch the north-western shores of the 
Black Sea, stands the town of Krovgrod, capital of the Krovgrod 
District. It consists of the Governor’s gloomy fortress-mansion 
and some few hundreds of cabins—comfortable enough, though 
small—belonging to the Circassian peasantry. General Broff, the 
Governor at the time of which I write, was a well-meaning man, 
content with his present possessions, and having no need, there- 
fore, to plunder his district. He directed wise measures of hus- 
bandry for the peasants of the lowlands, that they might improve 
their farms ; and he did something to protect them from incursions 
by the wayward children of the mountains, who loved, dearer than 
life itself, an occasional murder, an occasional raid. 


Far away in England, the financiers at the back of the Jumping 
Ju-Ju Reef of the Transvaal were anxious to know something of 
mineral possibilities in the Caucasus.) They had an employé 
named Robert Miles. Miles came originally from Redruth, which 
taught him something, California added to his knowledge, the 
Jumping Ju-Ju picked him up in Africa, found him a mineralogist 
and engineer of high quality, and reported so to English head- 
quarters. Whence it chanced that a man with a hooked nose for- 
bade Miles’ return to Africa, when he was in London on leave, and 
ordered him to the Caucasus with a full purse, and directions to 
probe the secrets of the mineral wealth said to be hidden in cer- 
tain districts defined for him. The engineer had two months for 
preparation, and made opportunities in that period to learn a little 
Russian. Given time for thought he was even able to utter the 
few necessary phrases for travelling and eating in such a manner 
that an intelligent Russian would be able sometimes to understand 
his needs! The Orient Express and two steamers brought him 
to Batoum, whence a train, a diligence, and a string of pack-horses 
carried him on to Krovgrod. In England the financier with the 
hooked nose was not without influence. He had pulled a string 
there, and another here, and as a result Miles had obtained intro- 
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ductions to. His Excellency of Krovgrod, who, with the unsurpassed 
hospitality of the Russian, invited him to stay at the fortress until 
his local plans of action had matured. 


The Governor showed Miles over the fortress, of which the 
military character was not now very pronounced, and took him 
finally to his private study, high up in the tower. It was a room 
of irregular shape, and, from its owner’s favourite chair behind his 
desk, a window on the right commanded a view of the valley lands 
where agriculture pursued her peaceful course, and a second win- 
dow on the left looked away to the pathless hills. 


“ They call these windows my eyes,” said the Governor, “ but 
the description is not quite accurate. Not much, it is true, is done 
on our right that is against my directions, and I congratulate my- 
self on some good work there. But I miss a great deal of what 
happens on the left. You cannot know what a curious company of 
persons passes through this room, travellers, prospectors, conces- 
sion-hunters, and so forth. Each of them I warn about the hills 
even as I am telling you that my grip on these mountains is very 
imperfect. They seldom heed my warning, and many, indeed, 
make their tour in safety. But not all. The orderly comes to me 
some morning full of the rumours that are abroad in the town of a 
murdered traveller. My police and soldiery go out, and they 
return with a dead, stripped body; and the wise lowlanders who 
never stray about the hills unless obliged, shake their heads sagely 
and say ‘ The little father’s left eye is not so keen as his right.’” 


The Governor spoke in English, eked out when he was at a 
loss by a word or two of French, and Miles understood him well. 
He continued to chat for some time about what he described as 
the amiable follies of the mountaineers, and it was not difficult to 
note that although, for the material prosperity of his province, His 
Excellency would have gladly swept the hillsides clear of raiders, 
deep in his heart was a sympathetic leaning towards them and 
their wildness. 

As Miles knew that his own duties would take him direct into 
the zone of danger, he listened with a good deal of personal 
interest to the stories his host related, and ventured to question 
him on the possibilities of his own mission proving successful He 
had already, of course, consulted the best obtainable mineral charts 
of the district he was ordered to, and after doing so had more than 
once pointed out to his employers that there was no certainty of 
his finding any deposits that would repay working. They had, or 
fancied they had, inside information of silver and copper ores in 
abundance, and would not listen to his cautioning doubt. On the 
spot he found little to alter his own opinion, and to substantiate 
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their optimism. The Governor knew of no mineral wealth in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which every inch was familiar to 
him—and he had never heard reports that could lead him to sup- 
pose it existed in remoter regions of the Krovgrod District. 

“T must go into these outlying parts and search systematic- 
ally,” said Miles. 

“My advice,” was the reply, “is this. Remain my guest as 
long as you will; it is a pleasure for me to have you here. But 
when you go, don’t attempt anything so rash as prospecting among 
the mountains. If you do—well, I can only promise that should 
your murderer be taken, we'll hang him up quickly enough.” 


Miles laughed. 


“I have my duty to my principals, you know ; I must do what 
I can.” 

“Very good. Then, at least, do this. Quarter yourself in 
the hill villages. Don’t be away from them more than a day or 
two at a time. They may be raided, or you may be shot while 
absent from them; but you will be a little safer, at any rate, than 
always wandering alone.” 


IL 


A keen-faced, eager investigator, following up the bed of a 
stream ; and a bored servant, leading two mountain donkeys each 
as bored as their groom. Miles was out prospecting! In a man- 
ner that permitted easy detachment, all the gear of his calling was 
strapped loosely on the back of one of the animals, which flicked 
its ear aggrievedly at a sand-washing pan banging its flank. The 
second donkey carried rugs, food, and the few cooking utensils 
necessary for men spending a night or two in the open-air. The 
servant was the only guide of any use whatever that Miles had 
been able to find. He knew sufficient of a composite language, 
which he called indifferently English or French, to make himself 
understood fairly well; this he had acquired as a clerk in a Batoum 
shipping office, where cosmopolitan chatter was the order of the 
day. He did very little work, ate more than his share, was dirty 
and incompetent ; but for the moment he was indispensable as an 
interpreter of dialects, though Miles was making rapid progress in 
his knowledge of Russian proper. 

The engineer’s right shoulder supported a haversack contain- 
ing specimens of rock which he had picked up, or with his geo- 
logical hammer had chipped off from larger pieces. | When, to- 
wards evening, the haversack was full, he sat down and began to 
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examine them with minute care. He put them beneath a lens, 
weighed them with practised hand, and tested their hardness with 
nails and teeth and knife. Then, with a weary smile, he flung 
away as worthless the whole product of a day’s research. Rostof, 
the guide, turned to the two donkeys, spreading his arms 
dramatically, 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in his own Georgian dialect, “ my com- 
panion is mad. Pray, excuse him.” | 

It was obvious that the donkeys agreed. 


Next morning, Robert decided that they must break new 
ground. He was following the Governor’s advice to make the 
townships his headquarters, and his maps told him of a village 
twenty miles away which would make a convenient resting place. 
Sometimes walking, sometimes riding on the resentful donkeys, 
they reached the village next day. 


It was on such an occasion as an arrival thus that Miles found 
his guide useful. Nearing the outskirts of the place, they were 
first noticed by children, who promptly carried to their elders the 
tidings of the newcomer’s arrival. Their fathers and mothers— 
children themselves in curiosity—let fall any work they were cccu- 
pied in, and hurried forth to gaze and question. Then it was 
Rostof’s turn to shine in diplomacy. While Miles sat on one of 
the donkeys with such an air of indifference as he could assume, 
the guide parted a way through the gaping crowd, and sought cut 
the headman of the village and the local police official. 

These put before him the undesirability of a stranger remain- 
ing in the village; perhaps he was a brigand, someone in league 
with the enemies of the Tsar; perhaps he was this, perhaps he was 
that, perhaps— 


Rostof placed a finger on his pocket, and tapped it till it pave 
forth the ring of metal. Their manner promptly changed. A 
rouble would be welcome; two, a godsend; three, the support of 
a family for a week ; four—well, four were scarcely to be expected. 
Rostof drew from his pocket two gold pieces of ten roubles, and 
handed one each to the headman and the officer. Oh, oh! The 
noble stranger was conferring an honour on the village by his 
presence; let him but utter a command and his humble servants 
were there to obey. They would find him suitable lodgings, the 
best food the community could raise was his for the asking. In 
short, in this village of Chriel, Nicholai, headman, and Ivan, police 
officer, were the Englishman’s, body and soul. They put a stop 
to the maturing designs of the householders to stone Miles and 
his attendant out of the place as being strangers, and ordered that 
they be treated with every respect. 
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The Englishman became an institution. A little tired of being 
always on the move, and finding his present quarters convenient 
enough for a survey of a considerable area of surrounding country, 
he made his house comfortable, lending some of his own energy to 
the lazy servants whom he employed to that end. They worked 
with unprecedented zeal in doing-up the house, and when it came 
to the turn of the garden to be rendered decent, a little knot of 
peasants were wont to gather in the roadway laughing uproariously 
as they saw how the driving force of the stranger made their com- 
rades work. Either with or without an interpreter he was gravely 
consulted on questions of crop rotation or the rearing of sheep. 
It got about that he was looking for metals, and children ap- 
proached him in his walks with a sal§je and a shout. 


“ Little father, tell us how to make silver out of nothing!” 


Well, there was one way for silver to be so made—a way dear 
alike to the children and their parents. And the small gifts were 
no great tax on the funds allowed from London. 


Miles found a pleasure in joining in many of the village 
pastimes. Kiss-in-the-ring has ceased to be popular in England ; 
but in Chriel, as in many Russian villages, something similar to our 
game flourishes as green as ever. And it was a game of worth 
when Nicholai’s daughter, Catherine, played! “ Ekaterina Nicho- 
laieva” was the formal way to address her, but even before they 
played kiss-in-the-ring together the more intimate “ Katusha” had 
often been on Robert’s lips. They met in the ring, and they 
kissed, and both were foolish enough to blush crimson, At which 
the surrounding circle broke up in laughter, and one mischief-loving 
old woman plucked a daisy from the ground, just as is done in 
English country districts, and began to tear away the petals, mur- 
muring for each pair of them: 


“ He loves her, loves her not ; he loves her, loves her not. . .” 


Of course, it stopped short at “ He loves her!” And Miles 
laughed and said, “Of course; who could help it?” Whereat 


‘Katusha sighed and coloured again, even though she knew the 


Englishman but jested. 

Perhaps he was not altogether jesting. At any rate, his 
backward glance: when he left the village on metal-hunting expedi- 
tions was always longer when she rested in his sight among the 
groups of peasants tending the cattle on the hillside. 

And one day he did a foolish thing—or so he would have 
called it a few months before. Like so many of her people the 
Circassian girl was sweet-voiced in singing the old-fashioned songs 
of her hills, songs that never yet were reduced to writing in words 
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or music. Miles overheard her when she was chanting a jingling 
love song of a maiden who is watching for her lover’s return from 
a dangerous journey in the mountains. He had listened to the 
song often enough to have learnt the meaning of the words, and 
hearing it again he sat down and turned its vigorous language into 
indifferent English verse of the same irregular metre :— 


“Whose may surpass the eagle’s sight? 
Yet that king of the air that soars above 
Sees not, so soon as I, my love 

Descend the dangerous mountain height. 


“ The startled ear of frightened doe 
The crafty huntsmen’s coming learns 
From rustling bush, when trampled low. 

How dull that ear! My own discerns 
(Remote, mere whisper of a sound) 
A far-off foot-fall on the ground. 


“ Oh, swift the Cossack charger’s pace! 
Yet be he ne’er so fleet, 

I'll laugh and leave him in. the race 
When I run my love to greet!” 


“ What a pity,” he thought, as he made one or two alterations 
with his pencil, “that she is not singing it for me.” 


He was so much engaged in attempting to polish up his lines 
that he failed to observe the approach of Nicholai, who came and 
sat beside him. 


“You are writing, I see,” said the headman, “and much 
occupied with it.” 


He took the paper from the other’s hand and shook his head 
over it. 


“ A strange thing, this writing,” he said. “I don’t understand 
a letter of it. When I was a boy, a priest wished to spend some 
hours a day teaching me; but my father said no. He put it in this 
way to the priest: ‘To-morrow or the next day the raiders will 
come from the mountains, and the lad or myself will be killed or 
taken. Let the boy be useful to his father while he may; let him 
tend the sheep, and pay no heed to this useless tracing of lines on 
paper.’ My daughter reads and writes, however, and I don’t know 
that it does her any harm.” 


“The raiders still come, then?” 
“Sadly we know it.” 


“Why does our friend, Ivan, the policeman, do nothing?” 
asked Robert, jestingly. 
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“Tt is not one man but ten thousand who are needed to clear 
the mountains.” 


“ But as a village you might resist an attack upon yourselves ?” 


“We might; but we can’t be sure of success, and so we don’t 
try. Only a few are killed, or taken off to become recruits for the 
brigands, and the rest of us thank God it is not we, and return to 
our ordinary life, repairing such damage as has been done. I have 
escaped so far, and I hope to escape always; if not——” 

He sniffed resignedly. 

“When I come back from my next expedition,” said the Eng- 
lishman, with a laugh, “I will organise defensive arrangements and 
drill you from morning to night.” 

He got up, called Rostof, and bade him prepare the prospect- 
ing outfit ready for starting on a five days’ tour next morning. 


During the five days he used horses in place of the donkeys, 
and pushed them and himself very hard. He exhausted all that 
was left unsurveyed of the regions for miles round Chriel, and 
still found nothing worth development. More than ever he was 
convinced that the starting point selected for him by his London 
chiefs was badly chosen. He must cable for authority to throw all 
their schemes overboard, and in another district proceed entirely 
on his own lines. This meant leaving Chriel and its pleasant 
associations, seeing no more of Katusha or Nicholai, or any of 
them. He would do so with regret ; but, after all, he had his own 
course to pursue to success, and a little regret was nought. 


It was with these thoughts in his mind that he returned with 
his jaded horses to Chriel. Immediately upon his entry into the 
main village street, he became aware of something unfamiliar in 
the aspect of the place. There was no rush of laughing children 
to appeal for coins ; instead of the jovial throng that were wont to 
gather chattering at each cottage entrance, a door met his gaze 
close shut-to and barred. He turned and looked at Rostof, who 
was nodding his head gloomily as one who has read the signs, 
then cut his horse heavily with the whip, and cantered in the 
direction of Nicholai’s house. Its remains lay in ashes on the 
ground; near by sat Nicholai with his arm in a sling and a 
bandage round his head. The Englishman dismounted swiftly, 
and ran to him with a sharp interrogative exclamation. 

“They came two days ago,” said the peasant. “I remem- 
bered our conversation, and did what I could in defence. You 
see the result—the house in ruins, myself half dead. The others 
were wiser, and allowed themselves to be plundered without 
resistance.” 
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“But who came?” 

For answer the man pointed to the further heights. 
“From there they came.” 

“And Katusha ?” 


“T could not speak of her before She is carried off—to be- 
come the bride of one of the hill-men, I suppose.” 


How often has the platitude found illustration that where a 
man is uncertain of his need of a thing, let it be placed beyond his 
reach, and his uncertainty vanishes? By Miles this was realised 
most thoroughly. Whether he was right or wrong in such con- 
viction, there was no doubt the words he listened to convinced him 
that existence without Katusha was a vain thing. Present, she had 
been a charming playmate, one who laughed and made her com- 
rades lighter-hearted for her laughter—no more than _ this. 
Snatched suddenly away—the sun of life had passed behind an 
impenetrable cloud. 


So much the more reason then for a rescue. He spoke to 
the villagers ; they were not lacking in courage, but they were yet 
more plentifully endowed with discretion. He thought of ap- 
pealing to the Government; that meant delay upon delay. He 
must go alone, and alone he went. 


Unhappily for the success of such a knightly errand, there is 
in these wild hillmen a practical business attitude towards all their 
raiding, and love-making. They were laden with spoil; goats and 
sheep were to be herded in and kept moving in straight lines for 
the mountains; and, burdened as the horses were, it was a matter 
that demanded time and care. Why, then, be put to additional 
trouble by a prisoner? The maiden was doubtless beautiful, but 
maidens as fair would even now be standing with eager parted lips 
and open arms to greet the returning warriors. And so, a murmur 
to the chief—assented to by a nod. And when next the way led 
by a cliff’s edge, one of the party passed an arm about the girl and 
flung her over. They did not even wait to glance on the mangled 
dead when the captive’s body struck the rocks below. 


III. 


General Broff was seated in his study, reading a translation of 
a German agricultural book, and making notes from it on a writing 
tablet. Presently, he called his military secretary, Major Kutz, 
and a clerk, and began dictating letters to various circuit officials 
and headmen, giving his orders for the general management of 
lands during the next twelve months. In the middle of this work, 
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he rose suddenly, walked to the window on his left, and began 
drumming on the pane with his fingers. He turned sharply to the 
secretary. 


“ And what are the plans in this quarter?” 


“T think we have both agreed, Excellency, that nothing can 
be done except to maintain the posts at the end of the passes strong 
enough to keep the lowlands safe.” 


“ An expedition?” suggested the Governor. 
“Yes—with ten thousand troops,” answered Major Kutz. 


“That is out of the question. I meant small punitive expedi- 
tions from time to time, to show—if I may use the expression— 
that the left eye remains open.” 


“Merely provocative at present,” returned the other. “ Ex- 
cellency, find a man with some military experience, who knows the 
mountains, and who has, moreover, to spur him on, a bitter personal 
grudge against the hill-men. Let him devote his days and nights 
to working out a system of military posts among the passes, and 
establish them gradually, one by one. Then let St. Petersburg 
grant us the men and money to send out a strong expedition to 
clear the place. That would succeed ; nothing else will.” 

“T suppose not,” assented Broff, with asigh. “ Yet it is a blot 
on the administration, and if it were possible I would end such a 
state of things.” 

He resumed the letter writing, and. shortly before the hour 
of dinner, had nearly finished, when an orderly came in and in- 
formed him that Robert Miles was waiting below. 

“ A good excuse to stop work,” observed the General, with a 
smile. “Show him up here.” 

Miles entered. Though browned by the sun and hardened by 
his survey work, he looked worn and tired. 

“Busy, as usual,” he said, after an exchange of greetings. 
Then his eye fell on the book on agriculture, and his lip curled 
visibly. “Busy on work for the lowlands, of course.” 

The Governor affected not to notice the sneer. 


“ Kutz and I,” he replied, courteously, “have been discussing 
the mountain question also.” 

“You have decided to move?” cried the young man, eagerly. 

“On the contrary.” 

“You see,” added Kutz, when the Englishman uttered a sharp 
exclamation at the Governor’s reply, “in a province like this, the 
important part is the peaceful one. In that part lies the home 
of industry, and from it comes a large revenue. We must, there- 
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fore, place its interests first, and to that end we establish posts to 
protect it from what used to be the frequent incursions of the 
hillmen. Yet, at the same time, we decline to fritter away the 
revenues in costly expeditions, to bring those hillmen into com- 
plete subjection. The policy is a compromise between doing no- 
thing to pacify the province, on the one hand, and waging a 
gigantic civil war on the other.” 
“But the villages beyond your posts? They must suffer.” 


“ Unfortunately, that is so.” . . . He picked some papers from 
a pigeon hole. ... “I learn, for example, that a month ago a 
village called Chriel was visited by the brigands, and one or two 
people killed.” 


“T was there before and after the attack,” cried Miles. “ It 
took place in my absence. Oh, you wouldn’t sit there so calmly if 
you had seen what I have. There was a girl carried off.” 


“ Ekaterina, headman Nicholai’s daughter,” explained Kutz, 
from his papers to the Governor. 


“She was taken towards the mountains, and when I was told 
so on my return, I followed after. I kept to the tracks of the 
raiders for days, but lost them in a stony valley cut through by a 
water course. Returning a different way, I came upon Ekaterina’s 
body at a cliff foot. It was recognizable by the clothes, but worms 
and ants were eating the flesh ; and the face . . . I think you have 
never seen the girl alive; you may thank God you never saw her 
dead. I covered that poor broken body with a little cairn of 
stones, and another week saw my return to the village. Nicholai 
had died of his wounds. There was nothing to be done there, and 
so I have come to you to ask for help in avenging the raid.” 


“A very bad business,” commented Broff. “Yet I don’t see 
what we can do. It is a question of finance. If this Katusha had 
been a British subject, your Government would have made repre- 
sentations in St. Petersburg, and an expedition would have gone 
out backed by imperial, and not by provincial, funds. In present 
circumstances, however, such expense for a few peasants is not to 
be thought of. Now, as to other sources for our funds; this com- 
pany you represent, for instance? It has immense wealth; would 
it make a contribution on your request ?” 


Miles smiled bitterly. 


“T have already cabled in code asking that the directors will 
at least use their influence in high places to assist me in bringing 
the raiders to book ; in return they ask if there are minerals worth 
working in the neighbourhood. I am obliged to answer no; and 
the reply is an order to return to London forthwith. I have re- 
signed my position.” 
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“ Quite so,” said the General, “quite so. Industry will not be 
sacrificed to these other things. As with us in this province, so 
with your directors. No, I will keep up the strength of my posts 
and can do no more. Of course, I am willing to lend you un- 
official assistance, and close my eyes to a great many irregularities 
if, for private reasons, you have a grudge to pay off against these 
mountaineers.” 


“It is not enough. Look, your Excellency, I served in a 
scratch corps in our Boer War, and know something of guerilla 
tactics. I have learnt much lately of your mountains, and their 
ways, and I have suffered in a manner not easy to forget. Let me 
stay here at your elbow and assist you in administering this part of 
your province. You informed me once that people said of you 
that your left eye was not so keen as your right. They don’t say 
that now. Since the events at Chriel, they begin to murmur, ‘ The 
left eye is stone blind!’ And that whisper will reach St. Peters- 
burg. You hold an important office that many must covet. If you 
do nothing to stay this rumour of inactivity, it will serve as an 
excuse to transfer your position to another. But employ me as 
your left eye, while you look wholly to the right, and I will con- 
vince St. Petersburg that Krovgrod knows how to govern every 
inch of land in her borders.” 


He spoke vehemently. The Governor looked across at the 
Major, who nodded. Both knew there was a good deal of truth 
in what the Englishman had said. 


“Weli, Mr. Miles,” said His Excellency, “so be it. You are 
my guest here indefinitely, and if occasionally you wish to give an 
order to the police or soldiery, why I shall not countermand it.” 


Whence it chanced that a few weeks later a little troop of 
Don Cossacks clattered into Chriel and quartered themselves cn 
the villagers. An energetic captain’s orders caused rude hands to 
be laid on any available masons and carpenters, who were bidden 
to cease their private building work, and erect a square, squat fort 
in a favourable position. Twice during the progress of the work, 
raiders entered the village to destroy it, and twice they were beaten 
off. One of the wounded mountaineers, left on the field, informed 
the captain that all he had achieved in establishing and manning 
his post was that the scene of the raiders’ operations would be 
transferred further east. But the captain only laughed ; he was in 
the Englishman’s confidence, and he knew that in less than a year 
a crescent-shaped chain of posts would stretch from Chriel to the 
Tiflis main road on the south, and to the Bladikavkas road on the 
north ; that these roads would be under constant surveillance ; and, 
in short, that the disturbed area of the Krovgrod district would be 
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so hemmed in by patrols that when once an expedition entered 
the passes to attack the mountaineers, escape for the latter through 
the armed ring would be impossible. He knew, moreover, that 
within the brigand zone, every pathway accessible to troops would 
be recordéd on maps made by adventurous survey officers. 


The effect of the new policy soon showed itself in the low- 
land trading centres, which now safely sent their merchandise to 
Chriel, and elsewhere, formerly regarded as too unsafe for ordinary 
buying and selling. The Governor complimented Miles warmly, 
and expressed his confidence in the increased prosperity of the 
whole province when the wilder element was crushed. This was ~ 
well enough; but it did not blind the Englishman to the necessity 
of doing a thousand things before his task could be accoimplished. 
Obsessed with the idea of avenging Katusha he spared himself in 
nought that might aid lis work. He learnt the language well, he 
forced himself to acquire cunning in directions quite foreign to his 
natural abilities. When brought in contact with officials of the 
province he probed to a nicety such weak points in their vanity as 
might be played on to serve his ends. 


For a long time no way opened, however, for the arrangement 
of a large expedition. Then it happened that a Grand Duke came 
and spent a week with the Governor, and a day’s shooting was 
part of the programme organised to entertain him. Ladies accom- 
panied the shooting party, which proceeded by motor to Chriel, 
and then on ponies towards the hills. They shot; they lunched in 
the open air. One of the ladies had a camera with her, and photo- 
graphed the luncheon group, then looked round for something on 
which to exhaust the film. At the moment, horsemen appeared 
from behind some neighbouring rocks, and moved slowly forward, 
shouting, as if in signal to others in hiding on a different side of 
‘the luncheon party. 

“ The very thing,” said the amateur photographer, and snapped 
the shutter of her camera. 

A sudden flame leaped from among the riders, followed by a 
report, and bullets went screaming overhead. 

The Governor let fall a terrible oath, and shouted to the 
escort appointed for his guest. The men doubled into: position 
between the horsemen and their master’s party and opened fire. 
At the first volley the riders fled, and the whole excitement was 
over. 

His Excellency would have exhausted himself in apologies to 
his guest, but it was unnecessary. The latter took the incident in 
good part. 
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“No need for an apology, Broff. We have not been very 
generous in St. Petersburg in financing the military side of your 
administration—rather take and ask for more, than give, it’s been, 
hasn’t it? But I'll speak a word personally to the Minister of 
Civil Discord, and something shall be done.” 


A bullet flying over the head of so august a personage is not 
lightly to be forgotten, and the Grand Duke spoke the necessary 
word on his return north. The Minister referred to the Governor, 
and, when replying, His Excellency was but the mouthpiece of 
Miles. 


The telegraph was busy in the weeks which followed. There 
were rumours, unfortunately, of trouble, from some of the sub- 
merged masses in a few towns, and when Krovgrod asked for 
troops from Charkov, from Orenburg, from Tiflis, from Astrachan, 
and various other places, the answer was often, “none to be 
spared.” But, backed by Ministerial authority, the Governor went 
further afield. Finland sent a contingent of infantry of the line; 
dragoons and cuirassiers came from Moscow; a brigade of Tartar 
cavalry crossed the Caspian Sea from Turkestan; men and horses 
and guns of the mountain artillery disembarked at Batoum from 
Odessa. And with infinite pains the scheme was made perfect, 
and the heterogeneous force concentrated and instructed.. Miles 
felt a savage joy burn in his breast as daily he saw the preparations 
for vengeance ripening. 


About this time the lady of the Grand Ducal party, who had 
been taking photographs, sent a few prints to the Governor. 
Turning these over, he came upon the one of the horsemen who 
had fired across the luncheon table. Idly he looked at it at first, 
then it suddenly fixed his attention. He called Miles. 


“Who is that?” he asked abruptly, pointing to the central 
figure. 

“One of our friends, the enemy,” was the reply; though the 
speaker changed colour. 


“It is not your experience or mine that these mountaineers 
waste their shots in firing over their victims’ heads. Look again, 
sir. It is the Captain of our post at Chriel. The whole thing is 
clear. You and he organised a sham attack on the Grand Duke in 
order to secure his influence in persuading the Government to 
move.” 

The General’s conjecture was true, and Robert’s heart sank at 
this exposure. Success was to be snatched from him—for he 
doubted not that he would be sent away—just as his hand had 
nearly grasped it. He spoke a few lame words of excuse. 
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“ And I would remind your Excellency,” he concluded, “that 
you agreed to wink at a good many irregularities if I wished to 
pursue my schemes of vengeance.” 

Broff pondered for a time. 


“T will defer my decision until the expedition has been 
crowned with success,” he said at last, and Miles breathed again. 





IV. 


Major Kutz (from whom I learnt nearly all the events of the - 
latter half of this history), was a soldier, and, like most of his 
brethren, was apt to look down on the mere civilian. On this 
account he regarded Miles as a person of trifling significance, even 
though he and the Englishman were warm friends. Withal, the 
Major had a turn for analysing the philosophy of life—a habit, by 
the way, which showed itself unluckily in a rain of platitudes orna- 
menting his discourse whenever he was in a reminiscent mood. 


“Cause and effect” (he said to me, when narrating the last 
stage of Miles’ attempt at vengeance on the raiders), “ cause and 
effect are often of totally incoincident importance. Your British 
Government had suddenly developed a grievance in the Persian 
Gulf, and was landing marines in the Shah’s territories. Similar 
action was suggested by you to Russia, and, of course, the sug- 
gestion found our disordered bureaux quite unprepared with an 
adequate mobile force. Then our War Minister heard of a very 
handy little body of troops got together under the orders of the 
Minister for Civil Discord. There they were, concentrated within 
half a day’s rail of a convenient port for transhipment to the 
Persian shores of the Caspian Sea. The two Ministers began to 
quarrel over the use of the troops, and both appealed to the 
Emperor. His Majesty said very briefly: ‘Postpone the Cau- 
casian expedition, and use the force for the Persian operations.’ 
At the one end the act of high State policy, wise and well con- 
sidered, but at the other the crushed hopes of a poor little foreign 
engineer. Strange, indeed!” 

“ And that was the end of everything?” I asked the Major. 


“Yes; but I will tell you. The Governor was almost afraid 
to communicate the Imperial decision to Miles. He did so, how- 
ever, and added, with what I thought was a foolish attempt at 
throwing in a sop: 

“*T shall take no notice of your pretended attack on the Grand 
Duke’ ” 


“Miles was furiously angry. 
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“Tt is you who have brought about the changed arrange- 
ments,’ he cried unreasonably. ‘Your vanity was offended because 
I did not consult you enough in what I was doing, and this is the 
way you punish me.’ 

“* You lie,’ said the General, equally angry, ‘and you are no 
longer in my service.’ 

“On no terms would I remain in it another hour.’ 

“The Englishman retired from the room. We heard his 
tread upon the staircase, and shortly afterwards he appeared in the 
court below standing beside a saddled horse. 

“*Tt’s a pity, Kutz, it’s a pity,’ said Broff to me. ‘There goes 
a very sound man.’ 

“We went on to the balcony, and the General noted which 
road he took. 


“* To the mountains, then?’ he asked an orderly. 

“To the mountains, little father.’ 

“* He will be killed,” said the General. 

“* True, little father.’ 

“ Well, I thought differently myself, and I put the question to 


the orderly: ‘Or else he will kill someone else? I got the same 
answer: ‘ True, little father.” And there the matter ended.” 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 














INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

i ideas or measures it advocates. The ps is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of ion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous ds of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


“DE MORTUIS,” 


AN ESSAY ON PERMANENT VALUES. 


THE other day, a friend of mine, distinguished alike for his fine 
taste and his collection of china, was kind enough to show me his 
treasures. When we came to the Dresden, my natural love of 
truth came to the top with a rush. “Surely,” I burst out, “ you 
do not call that beautiful; its shape—how coarse; its colouring— 
how garish; consider its ornamentation—usually unnecessary and 
invariably meretricious.” My friend, an honest man for a col- 
lector, pondered for a moment over my outbreak: “N-no, he 
said, “no, perhaps it is not strictly beautiful; but that is not the 
point. What appeals to the collector is its interest ; it was the first 
china made in Europe ; just think of the difficulties the first makers 
had to contend with!” And then he went on to talk about the 
Chinese and their jealously guarded secret of a thousand years’ 
standing. His words set me thinking—not about old china, for 
which I do not greatly care, but about literature, for which I do. 
“Think of the difficulties they had to contend with!” I kept 
repeating to myself, and as I did so there pressed upon my mind 
the thought of all the innumerable shelves of innumerable great 
libraries, close packed with the works of bygone authors, those 
literary treasures which we are always complacently assuring our- 
selves “ the world will not willingly let die.” And thinking of those 
“myriad,” and, to the most of us, “shadowy hosts,” I could not 
help wondering how far the admiration for difficulty surmounted, 
for “duty nobly done,” has prompted us as a nation in the alloca- 
tion of niches in the national Pantheon. Should some new “trouble- 
tomb,” braving the obloquy of the “unco guid” of literary ortho- 
doxy, venture to take the statues down, and—after carefully dusting 
them—submit the question of their claims to a qualified and un- 
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prejudiced jury—could such be found—how many of them would 
be returned to their places? Or, dropping metaphor, how far do 
the books on which our nation prides itself, our literary heritage, as 
we are fond of calling them, owe their position in our regard to the 
possession of an artistic perfection that satisfies our taste for what 
is true and beautiful, and how far to such minor things as our 
perception of the advance in technique which one shows, or our 
appreciation of the sympathetic temperament of the writer of an- 
other? Are they great, as the “Agamemnon” is great—and as “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” is great—or merely interesting, as the “ Mie Pri- 
gioni” or the “Satire Ménipée” are interesting? The books, of which 
the American millionaire buys tall copies, and our womenkind 
modern reprints (“they make such pretty presents”), the books so 
frequently referred to, and, it may be, occasionally read—how far do 
they contain the elements of permanent beauty ? What is the validity 
of their title-deeds to fame? How far are the cravings of one’s 
soul, as distinct from our natural curiosity about the attitude of past 
generations towards the staple problems of human life, satisfied by 
—I will not say Prior or Collins—but Pope or Chaucer or Dryden, 
Gray or Lamb? Strip off the glamour due to the factitious, not 
to say mercenary enthusiasm of the historian of literature, and what 
do you find? Put Pope beneath an achromatic light, and you have 
a writer who is at his best a dexterous polisher of other men’s 
thoughts into glittering and unsympathetic couplets, and at his 
worst a foul-mouthed and unscrupulous libeller, of whom—in regard 
to his writings as little as to his character—not even the most 
visionary optimist could ever have said :— 





“My fancy framed thee of the angelic kind, 
Some emanation of the all-beauteous mind.” 





What is Chaucer but a fluent retailer of stories that were, for 
the most part, worn thread-bare before ever they came to him? 
Genial, indeed, he is, and full of the joy of living, and yet one feels 
that if he had appeared in Who’s Who as Chaucer, Geoffrey, 1855— 
we should probably know him as the ornament and delight of the 
club smoking-room, and a constant. anxiety to his colleagues and 
superiors in the Civil Service. The handbook would probably 
give his favourite recreation as golf. 

Lamb, kindliest of phrase-makers, of critics the most dorné and 
inaccurate, full of irritating affectations and archaisms, 


“ Methinks our Elia doth agnize too much,” 


—does he not shine now mainly because he anticipated some of 
our great Edwardians in the discovery of the value, as literary 
capital, of the Permanent Pose? 
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Shelley has, it is true, given us “Adonais,” “The Cenci,” “Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” and some of our most beautiful lyrics. But 
what of the rest? Would anyone outside the Shelley Society—if 
it still exists—drop a single tear if he heard that every trace of 
“Peter Bell the Third” had disappeared as completely as the Strand 
Maypole? Or, turn to Milton. Does not “ Lycidas,” which I take 
to be the completest thing he did, suffer grievously from the typical 
beauties of the prize-poem—and its insincerities ? 

Before proceeding, it may be well to subjoin a few more in- 
stances, taken for the most part at random, of what seems to be— 
as literature—intrinsicallly poor: Green; Massinger, in almost all — 
his plays; Shakespeare, in such broken-backed machines as “Cym- 
beline” or “Love’s Labour Lost”; Byron, for “Childe Harold” is, 
in spite of the beauty of many detachable passages, little more 
than a versified Murray, while “Don Juan” is simply a clumsy piece 
of carpentering, a frame-work built up by instalments for the dis- 
play of the author’s “ detached thoughts ” about things in general ; 
Wordsworth, (of all our poets the most 4é¢e), though one is glad to 
except “Laodamia,” the “Ode,” one or two of the other lyrics, and a 
few of the sonnets. j 

The brief list I have given might have been expanded to 
almost any length (it will be noticed, for instance, that I have made 
no mention of Cowper), but I trust that I have made it long enough. 
Before, however, I leave the poets, I should like to add one word 
more; I want to except from what I have said much of our lyrical 
poetry ; there we seem to be easily first among the moderns, and I 
have sometimes amused myself by wondering whether there may 
not be some underlying and essential connection between our ex- 
cellence here, and the deep and sympathetic insight into nature 
shown by our water-colour painters of a few generations back. 

But to resume. What I have said either generally or about 
poets in particular applies equally to our writers of fiction. One or 
two instances must suffice. It is the mode now to speak of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” as a beautiful and touching idyll; as a 
matter of fact, it is a bare-faced defence of conventional morality 
in one of its most immoral and unpleasant aspects. Dickens is too 
often a pamphleteer, and, when not that, too ofen imitates the art 
of the theatrical poster; let anyone who denies this read again in 
cold blood the story of the death of little Nell, or the concluding 
episodes of “ Oliver Twist.” 

Thackeray, again, suffering partly from a well-bred contempt 
for the canons of his art, and partly from an incurable aversion 
from taking trouble—what is he at the best but a great artist 
spoiled? Fielding, far and away the greatest of our novelists, is, in 
most of our domestic libraries, either secured under lock and key 
or accessible only with a ladder. 
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It would be no bad intellectual exercise to review in memory 
such of the books that claim to count, as we have read, and to try 
to discover wherein lies their attraction for us; such books as the 
“Faery Queen,” Madame d’Arblay’s novels, the “Arcadia,” and 
“ Sir Charles Grandison,” which we have not read, cannot read, and 
never shall read, obviously fail to appeal to us, and are, ip~so facto, 
ruled out. 

Let us then imagine my suggestion followed: what shall 
we find? This man we honour for his careful reproduction of the 
atmosphere of simple British domesticity ; reading, we seem to see 
the roomy slippers warming on the hearth, and to hear the purring 
of the concomitant cat; another because he shared our love of the 
country ; his neighbour on the shelf, because he is (falsely) credited 
with a particular affection for Fleet Street; a fourth, because he 
was such a picturesque rascal and always in debt ; and yet another 
for the same reason that makes the visitors to our picture galleries 
crowd round the canvasses of Franz Hals—because of the excel- 
lence of his technique and the absence of any unkind demands on 
our imagination or understanding. Seldom are we allowed, even 
did we wish to do so, to forget the personality and the craftsman- 
ship of the artist, and lose ourselves in his work. In a word, there 
is in our literature much that woos and little that grips; much, too, 
that only hardens us in our insularity and self-content. 

I have now, I hope, done something towards the establishment 
of my contention that the amount of English literature reaching a 
high standard of excellence, when judged by its absolute achieve- 
ment, is usually vastly exaggerated, and is, in reality, but small 
But I must face a probable question. How comes it, I shall be 
asked, that, if what you say is true, our literary firmament shines 
with such an abundance of lights, varying, indeed, in radiance, 
but all bright? The answer to the question is not, I take it, hard 
to find; easy, indeed, if I may be allowed to quote a simple little 
story of the 18th century. An inquisitive Venetian, travelling in 
Germany, was puzzled one day by finding a soldier posted in a spot 
where there was no reason for a soldier to be—out in the flat open 
country, and in the middle of a field. The traveller, rejecting the 
proffered explanation that the soldier was there because a soldier 
always had been there ever since anyone could remember, pushed 
enquiry home—to find that generations earlier a princess passing 
through the field, had admired aloud the beauty of a flower that 
grew there ; her chivalrous companion—the monarch of the day— 
thereupon posted a sentry to mount guard over the favoured blos- 
som. Since that time monarchs had come and gone, but the spot 
where once the flower had bloomed was for ever guarded against 
an intruder’s heel. So it is, I fancy, with many of our native 
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blooms ; they have their day, and would, in the course of time, be 
forgotten, were it not that over them stand the pathetically beauti- 
ful forms of those self-appointed sentinels, our historians of litera- 
ture. Writers, who, for one reason or another, were of importance 
in their day—often because their day was a sterile day, and they 
were, perhaps, the least unattractive of an unattractive lot—are for 
ever to be part and parcel of our literary glory, even though there 
be not one of their books but might well bear on its title-page the 
inscription— 


“The eternal Boiler from his Pot has poured 
Thousands of Bubbles like us, and will pour.” 


W. A. APPLEYARD. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


We regret to have to find serious fault with the translation of 
Dr. Lluria’s “ Super-Organic Evolution.” The pages bristle with 
such lower-form English as “Resuming the study of phylogeny in 
the animal world, it originates in a cellular organism,” etc. “This 
indefinite harmony of force, that, since the cosmos, continues to 
impel something reserved and internal,” etc. The author very 
justly insists that organ and function are separable only in thought. 
The translator makes him say: “ Therefore we say that there is no 
disputing the priority of the organ over the function, nor the former 
over the latter.” There are numerous evidences of the translator's 
lack of acquaintance with the author’s subject. But we are sur- 
prised that the ordinary classical attainments of an Oxford B.A. 
have not saved him from perpetrating such plural forms as Mammi- 
ferze, Batrachi, and Actiniarii ; from spelling soma with two m’s ; and 
from twisting out of /umbricus (worm), or its derivative “lumbric,” 
the form “lumbar,” in such a passage as, “it belongs to a lumbar, 
a mollusc, or a vertebrate.” AQ little familiarity with neurology 
would also have saved him from writing neurona instead of neurone, 
and neuroglic instead of neurogliac. Dr. Lluria transfers into his 
text—translates, we suppose, though we have not seen his text— 
several passages from a French version of Herbert Spencer’s “Prin- 
ciples of Psychology.” Instead of quoting these passages directly 
from Spencer’s English text, the translator translates Dr. Lluria’s 
translation of the French version. Here is one sample of what 
Herbert Spencer is made to say:— 

“The skin, being the part that is more immediately sen- 
sible to different kinds of external stimulus, necessarily under- 
goes a change where the psychic variations take their origin. 
This mutual connection between the internal and external re- 
lations, which constitute intelligence in all its forms, must take 


2. “Super-Organic Evolution: Nature and Social Problem.” By Dr. Enrique 
Liuria. Preface by Dr. D. Santiago Ramony Cajal. Translated by Rachel Challice 
and D. H. Lastbert, B.A, (Oxon). London ; Williams & N. Norgate. 
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its rise in every case from the internal action of things upon 


the organism.” ' 
And the following is what Herbert Spencer himself says, on pages 
400-401,, Vol, L, of the stereotyped edition of his “ Principles of 
Psychology” :— 

“The skin, then, being the part immediately subject to 
the various kinds of external stimuli, necessarily becomes the 
part in which psychical changes are originated. As contrasted 
with the contained substance, it comes to be more especially 
concerned in that adjustment of inner to outer relations which 
constitutes intelligence.” 


Much, also, of Dr. Lluria’s own matter has suffered, at the hands 
of his translator, a metamorphosis similar to that which has been 
inflicted upon Herbert Spencer’s English in the passage here 
quoted. We have given careful attention to the book, but have to 
confess that, in very many instances, we have had to guess at the 
author’s real meaning. This is the more to be regretted since we 
are convinced that the English reading public, as soon as it dis- 
covers the exceptional interest and value of the book, will insist 
upon having the text presented to it in a correct and intelligible 
version. 

The thesis of the book is suggested by the sub-title, “ Nature 
and the Social Problem,” and is clearly stated both in the Preface 
and in the Introduction. The preface is written by an eminent 
Spanish neurologist, the results of whose researches are highly 
valued by all the leading psychologists of the day; and, to many 
readers, much of the interest of the book under notice is due to the 
many plates and to the large quantity of scientific matter which 
the author has borrowed from his friend’s works. In the Preface, 
Dr. Cajal says (as rendered by the translator) :— 

“ Equally with the author, I agree that the only legitimate 
capital, anthropologically considered, is the human organism 
and the forces of nature, factors of production which cannot 
harmonise with justice and the law of evolution, unless collec- 
tively sustained and directed. The earth for all, the natural 
energies for all, talent for all; this is the fair division of future 
society. It is, then, according to Dr. Lluria, highly important 
to re-establish man according to the law of evolution ; to apply 
capital, diverted to the enjoyment of a few, to the common 
store ; to continue, in fine, as Canovas. would say, the biological 
history of the human race, wearied of the selfishness and in- 
justice of three thousand years of civilisation.” 

In the Introduction, Dr. Lluria tells us that he has always con- 
sidered the existence of a humanity eternally unhappy to be an in- 
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comprehensible thing, and has rejected “this monstrous injustice 
from childhood.” He set to work to discover in what way man had 
infringed the fundamental laws of nature. 


“‘The inheritance of humanity,’ I said to myself one day, 
‘is Nature, natural forces. Capital, or money, is but a limited 
resource, and it does not confer joy on humanity as a whole.’ 
But this statement did not satisfy me So I went on 
seeking. My profession as a doctor brought me to the con- 
sideration of the relation existing between an organ and its 
function. I read what Spencer says on this subject. How- 
ever, it did not satisfy me; ... . it gave another idea. In- 
telligence is a function of Nature, and the brain its intermediary 
organ. It was then that I understood that the socialism of 
the world and its instruments of industry could have a legiti- 
mate basis . . . and the inheritance of man could be increased 
by humanity through the socialism of Nature.” 


He holds that Herbert Spencer failed to solve the great social pro- 
blem because he stopped short of the great induction to which all 
his philosophy logically leads, that “ Nature is the inheritance of 
humanity.” 

“ The notion of property is so rooted in the brain of men, 
it has formed so many grades .. . and systems of associa- 
tions in the cerebral nucleus, that the powerful mind of the 
great thinker, weary with the superhuman effort of his intel- 
lectual life. could not break with the old bonds.” 


Humanity ought to follow the law of evolution, which is traceable 
from the sidereal system onwards to man. Herbert Spencer sum- 
marised the teaching of his predecessors, and— 


“ founded the great system of positive philosophy, and . . . on 
arriving at social evolution, instead of applying the same rrin- 
ciples, he turned aside from the evolutive system, and did not 
see an aberration of evolution in humanity due to capitalism.” 


It is impossible, in this brief notice, to follow our author in his 
development of his thesis, through his eleven chapters on General 
Adaptation; Genesis of the Nervous System; Phylogeny and 
Ontogeny of the Neurone ; Other Rhythms of Organisation; Psy- 
chic Adaptation ; Natural Selection—Artificial Selection—Psychic 
Selection ; The Conflict of Classes and Conceptions of Equality ; 
Heredity; Environment. The book is avowedly a collection of 
notes which the author has not had time to amplify; but, despite 
this fact, it will be welcomed by scientists, sociologists, and all 
those who are interested in the larger problems of the time. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A large part of the work of such writers on the English Con- 
stitution as Hearn, Todd, William Bagehot, and Dicey, consists in 
examining the expedients by which an archaic body of doctrine is 
modified to suit the exigencies of a complex and highly developed 
modern civilisation. Hence, the great standard works on the sub- 
ject, ¢.g., Hallam’s, become, in course of time, to a certain extent, 
obsolete, and require to be supplemented by manuals such as “The 
Governance of England,”! by Mr. Sidney Low. This erudite and 
brightly written book, which first appeared in 1904, and has now . 
gone into a third impression, is likely to hold its own for some 
years to come. A considerable part of the book is occupied with 
considering the genesis and development of the Cabinet, which is 
legally nothing more than a Committee of the Privy Council, 
though the powers of the House of Commons are being steadily 
transferred to it. Its members are at once servants of the Crown 
and servants of the nation. It will surprise many to learn that 
the Cabinet is unrecognised by statute, and that the term itself first 
appeared in the Notice Paper of the House no further back than a 
Session of 1900. Mr. Low draws a parallel between the Cabinet 
in its present functions and the Venetian Council of Ten, and 
shows the anomalies of Party Government: thus the Conservatives 
or Tories are often progressive, and the Liberals or Whigs sta- 
tionary or retrogressive. In America and the Colonies the Parlia- 
mentary type differs materially from the English, for instance, in 
the United States, the executive and legislative functions are kept 
apart. 


“ The Sovereignty of Society,”2 by Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield, 
consists of an analysis of the influence exerted by social ideals and 
aspirations in this country among all classes and in every field of 
the national activities. The universality of the caste instinct in 
Anglo-Saxon communities, the authority wielded by English society 
in politics, religion, commerce, and finance, are dealt with succes- 
sively and in considerable detail in their economic as well as in 
their social aspects. Thus, after some introductory remarks deal- 
ing at large with the tyranny of society, the author examines 
the characteristics of the modern child, the school boy, and the 
undergraduate. Throughout, he contends that it is the parent and 
not the governors, the schoolmaster, and the tutor, who are re- 
sponsible for the brainless youths of middle-class society. The 


__l. “The Governance of England.” By Sidney Low, M.A. London: T. 
Fisher, Unwin. 
2. “The Sover of Society.” By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. London and 
Leipzic : T Fuher Uae a oe 
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latter merely cater for what is demanded. _If they did otherwise the 
parents would cease to entrust their offspring to their charge. There 
is much truth, no doubt, in this contention, but it is too general. 
The success of such co-educational schools as Bedales proves that 
there is a large class of parents who would be only too glad to 
avoid the great public schools, or, rather, the public school system, 

¢ if the supply of such schools as we have mentioned was adequate 
and brought to their knowledge. Then, again, we must remember 
that the schoolmaster, so long as he regards his profession from a 
financial rather than an educational aspect, must be held responsible 
for the result. So, too, the University tutor who is content to 
leave the undergraduate to take his own course, instead of urging 
him to take advantage of a University curriculum which in most 
cases is now thoroughly progressive and up-to-date. In discussing 
“social influence,” Mr. Stutfield is a whit too strong in his denun- 
ciation of petticoat interference with patronage at the War Office 
and the Foreign Office. So far no effective means of checking the 
society lady’s mysterious and baleful activities in the field of patron- 
age has yet been discovered. The more secretive and subtle it is, 
the more difficult it is to detect and expose. 


Although, perhaps, much that Mr. Stutfield has to say has been 
said before, yet of such national importance is it, that it cannot be 
repeated too often. If English society desires to lead a progres- 
sive race it must “wake up” to modern conditions. Modern 
society, if it can be induced to read this book, has much to gain. 


“Sea Power and Other Studies,”8 by Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge, G.C.B., consists almost entirely of a series of essays on 
naval subjects, which have already been published in various 
periodicals. They are, however, of more than ephemeral value, 
and their publication in a connected whole is fully justified. The 
first, and perhaps the most important essay, is that entitled “ Sea- 
1H Power,” which was written in 1899 for the Eucyclopedia Britan- 
nica, in which the Admiral seeks to show the real meaning of the 
term by the historical method. In the great international struggles 
the Admiral shows that from the earliest times sea-power has been 
the governing factor. This power consists not merely in a great 
Navy numerically strong, but in a force able to transport an army 
into the enemy’s country, to keep open its communications, and to 
render useless the enemy’s fleet. Such a force, to be of the highest 
degree of efficacy, and to be permanent, must be “ based upon a 
population naturally maritime, and in an ocean commerce naturally 
developed, rather than artificially enticed to extend itself. Its 
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outward and visible sign is a Navy strong in discipline, skill, and 
courage, of a numerous fersonnel habituated to the sea, in the 
number and quality of its ships, in the excellence of its matéried, 
and in the efficiency, scale, security, and geographical position of 
its arsenal and bases. History has demonstrated that sea-power 
thus conditioned can gain any purely maritime object, can protect 
the trade and the communications of a widely-extended empire, 
and whilst so doing can ward off from its shores a formidable 
invader.” But its personne/ must be always in commission. It 
must never lose touch of the sea. The more matérie/ is developed, 
the more necessary, nay vital is it, to maintain actual contact with ~ 
the sea. Mere numerical strength and mere matériel without ac- 
tual sea experience, without seamanship, is valueless. It is the 
absence of this quality which makes us doubt the efficiency of the 
German fleet when it comes into conflict with a first-class naval 


power. 

Of the other essays we have not space to treat, but we can 
confidently commend this book to the notice of all who desire to 
obtain clear ideas upon our true naval policy, a policy which is 
vital to our national preservation. 


“Prohibition Victorious: Then—What?”4 by Mr. H. H. Har- 
wood, of Richmond, Virginia, is a strange medley of metaphysics 
and politics, national and international. Mr. Harwood is opposed 
to legislative prohibition, and indeed to total abstinence, not so 
much because alcoholic excess is not so harmful in itself as is 
generally supposed, but because vice has its own function to per- 
form in the body politic, and is “ employed as cement to connect 
us together, like poison that is administered for the preservation of 
health.” Moreover, injury from alcohol is infinitesimal compared 
with the narcotising of the minds of women. Until women are 
placed upon the same intellectual plane as men there can be no 
perfect women, and consequently no perfect children. In all this 
there lies a profound truth. Apparently, Mr. Harwood follows 
Professor Karl Pearson, who in the recent report on “ Alcohol and 
Efficiency,” comes to the conclusion that no sufficient evidence of 
hereditary alcoholism has been obtained. Mr. Harwood, therefore, 
pleads for a moderate and regulated use of alcohol. And he wel- 
comes its abuse for the strange reason that “the liquid evil will 
serve to keep reformers of other people sufficiently occupied to pre- 
vent them from attacking each other on religious grounds.” He 
fears a return to religious conflict in Europe and the United States, 
because such a conflict would render the white races an easier prey 


4. “Prohibition Victorious: Then—What?” By H. H. Harwood. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Williams Printing Co. 
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to the yellow and brown. Mr. Harwood believes in the Yellow 
Peril, and this is really the motif of this book, and discussion on 
alcoholism is, in fact, a negligible quantity. 

Like many great works, “Bombay in the Making, being 
mainly a History of the Origin and Growth of Judicial Institutions 
in the Western Presidency, 1661—1726,"5 by Mr. Phiroze B. M. 
Malabari, has grown in the learned author's hands from a com- 
paratively humble attempt to trace the early history and growth of 
the Bombay High Court, into a work not only tracing the origin 
and growth of judicial institutions in the Western Dependency 
prior to 1726, but also the early history of the island city. The 
sub-title, however, indicates the primary object of the book, the 
present volume being only the first of a series ; the second dealing 
with the Mayor’s Court, 1726 to 1798; the third with the Recorder’s 
Court, 1798 to 1826, whilst the last brings the account down to 
the present day. This is, as Mr. Malabari truly says, an ambitious 
undertaking, but the undoubted success of the first volume leads us 
to hope that the learned author will find time and opportunity to 
complete the scheme. 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, Governor of Bombay, has fit- 
ingly furnished an introduction. As he rightly states, a special 
fascination attaches to the story of Bombay. The British Dominion 
in India arose from the factory. European competition for trade 
with the East was, no doubt, the original motive, to which were 
added later the rise of British sea power and the disintegration of 
the Moghul Empire. Bombay, the port of the East, came to us, 
not as a prize of the sea, but as the dowry of Catherine of Braganza 
on her marriage to Charles II. Little valued by the Portuguese, 
its importance was not for many years recognised by its new 
owners. It is now the centre of a great volume of trade, and it is 
satisfactory to have the assurance of such a competent authority 
as Sir George Clarke, that “it is one of the best-governed, and 
certainly the healthiest city in the East.” Mr. Malabari’s story, 
therefore, includes the early difficulties with the Portuguese, the 
eventual severance from the authority of Surat, the military meet- 
ing under Captain Keigwin, the Sidi invasion, and the depredations 
of the Angrias. To all this is added the origin, growth, and ad- 
ministration of judicial institutions, with special reference to the 
law of property in land and some famous trials. In combining 
the historical with the juristic, Mr. Malabari has displayed 
conspicuous ability. 


5. “Bombay in the Making, as mainly a History of the ar 
Growth of Judicial Institutions in the Western Presidency, 1661-1726 with 
- na eng by Sir eg ences Clarke, G.C.M.G., G.C.L.E., Governor 
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“Salmon and Trout Fishing in Ireland: The Angler’s Pocket- 
Book and Guide,” by Mr. Walter J. Matson, should amply fulfil 
the purpose for which it is designed. As Mr. Matson truly remarks 
probably no other portion of the United Kingdom has a better 
title to the attention of the angler-tourist than Ireland. “In every 
direction, fishing on lake and river is unsurpassed, and the angler 
with antiquarian tastes will find each county teeming with historic 
remains.” We have not, we confess, hitherto associated “the 
gentle art” with antiquarianism, but we are quite prepared to take 
Mr. Matson’s word for this combination of tastes. Anyway, Mr. 
Matson shows the courage of his opinion by giving the names of 
places of historic interest in the neighbourhood of the various 
fishing grounds which he describes, together with the nearest hotels 
and golf-links. In addition, detailed information relating to flies, 
baits, etc., is given at the end of the book. The three-colour re- 
production of salmon and trout should prove of great yalue to the 
angler. This is indispensable to every fisherman in Ireland. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“ Sport on Irish Bogs,”1 by Mr. R. Horsley Jebb, is a profusely 
illustrated booklet, containing eleven short stories, illustrative of 
certain aspects of Irish life which seem to have escaped the notice 
of previous writers. These stories are cleverly written and 
humorous in every sense of that much-abused term. “Midnight 
Assassins,” “Sister Eugenia,” and “ Antony Cassidy’s Little Mis- 
take,” are the best of the collection, though they appeal less to 
sportsmen than is the case with the rest. 


“ A Soldier’s Love,”2 by Mr. A. Wilson Barrett, is a stirring 
“cloak and sword” story of the days of Louis XIV. Enguerrand 
de Rochequart, a young Norman aristocrat, quarrels with his uncle, 
and goes forth to try his fortunes at the Court, with little fortune 
except a handsome face and a gallant steed. A dying Scottish 
gentleman entrusts him with a cypher message, which may enable 


6. “Salmon and Trout Fishing in Ireland: The Angler’s Pocket-Book 
and Guide.” By Walter J. Matson. Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Waterford: 
Bourne and Nolan, Ltd. 1910. 

1. “Sport on Irish .? Bq R. Horsley Jebb. London: Everett & Co. 

2. “A Soldier’s Love.” By A. Wilson Barrett. London: Everett & Co. 
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the Stuarts to regain the throne of England. On his way to Calais 
to deliver this, he falls in with a swashbuckler named de Bouffleurs, 
who is bound on the same errand. After numerous adventures the 
pair reach Dungeness and, later, Tunbridge Wells, then in the 
throes of an election. Mr. Barrett presents a vivid picture of Eng- 
lish society in those hard-drinking, hard-fighting times. A story 
of this description would be unthinkable without a love interest, 
and it would be difficult to find a more charming heroine than Diana, 
the widowed daughter of Thomas Wharton. 


Drusilla was rich, beautiful, and devoted to painting; her 
“Dead Dream” had drawn thousands to the Academy, and was re- 
garded by critics as the best picture of the year. Paul Seton had 
wooed her for long, and sore at heart he had at last drifted into an 
engagement with Drusilla’s dearest friend, “Cuckoo” Grey. It 
was then that Drusilla realised that she loved Paul, and could not 
live without him. A great specialist in diseases of the chest had 
pronounced that she had but a few months to live, and begged her 
friend to spare Paul to her for that space. Then a strange thing 
happened: the specialist she consulted had gone mad, and his 
verdict on her was reversed by a German confrire. Paul and she 
marry, and “Cuckoo,” who had consoled herself meanwhile by 


marrying a millionaire publisher, took base revenge by acquainting 
Paul with his wife’s treachery to her. “Fate and Drusilla”3 is, 
in our opinion, a wholly admirable achievement, on which Mr. and 
Mrs. Claude Askew may well be congratulated. 


“White Wisdom,” by Mrs. Gertie de S. Wentworth James, 
is the love-story of Louisa Hearne, an illegitimate child brought up 
in a foul London slum by low foster-parents, yet who, in spite of 
the degrading associations of a folding-room at a newspaper 
printer’s, and the assiduous courtship of a well-born lover, preserved 
her purity through a certain instinctive refinement, which, among 
her fellow-workers, gained her the nickname of “ Lady Milksop.” 
Madame Sacha Mahon, the publisher’s wife, who turns out to be 
Louisa’s mother, is a fascinating study of exotic feminity. There 
are realistic descriptions of baby-farming, slum life, the half-crown 
enclosure at a suburban race-meeting, and a beauty show. The 
author retails with equal vraisemblance the conversations of a 
“smart” reception at a Kensington mansion and “ the humours of 
the folding-room,” where such choice spirits as Mrs. “ Sugar-Lips ” 
and Mrs. “ Man-killer,” foregather. Every character in this bril- 


3. “Fate and Drusilla.” By Alice and Claude Askew. London: Everett 


& Co. 
4. “White Wisdom.” By Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. London : 
Everett & Co. 
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liant and most unconventional story stands out distinctly. We 
have read “White Wisdom ” with great pleasure, and can honestly 
congratulate the talented author on her achievement. 


“The Little Black Devil,"5 by Mr. Martin Edwards, is the 
story of a typist who jilted a young newspaper man because his 
uncle had disinherited him on her account. By a curious sequence 
of events the adventuress in question contrived to fascinate the 
uncle so far as to induce him to make a will entirely in her favour. 
The story begins and virtually ends in County Cork, but most of 
the intermediate action takes place in London and Manchester. 
If the otherwise clever adventuress had had the sense to consult a 
solicitor with respect to the will that perished in the flames kindled 
by an incendiary, her position might have been vastly different ; 
but, in that case, wickedness would have triumphed over justice. 


Dr. Benjamin W. Wells has, in “ Modern French Literature,”6 
compiled, on scientific lines and from trustworthy sources, a very 
useful and, at the same time, readable manual for students. Be- 
ginning with the Evolution of French Literature till the close of 
the eighteenth century, which he summarises in a masterly way, he 
brings his book to a close with a chapter on “ The Waning of 
Naturalism.” We consider that too much space has been devoted 


to Victor Hugo. Many of Dr. Wells’ criticisms are singularly 
happy, for instance: “The full flower of Critical Renanism may 
be seen in Anatole France.” Verlaine is treated very sympathetic- 
ally. Not the least valuable feature in this work is the footnotes 
referring to authorities. 


Apart from two or three exceptions, the evening newspapers 
of London are frankly Philistine ; they exclude most carefully from 
their columns all matter likely to prove unattractive to their best 
customer, “the man-in-the-street.” The Saturday Westminster, 
however, with a wisdom justified by success, recognised that, in the 
United Kingdom, there exists a small, but in no wise insignificant, 
public, as keenly interested in Greek and Latin scholarship as in 
the literatures of England, France, and Germany. “The Second 
Westminster Problems Book,”? edited by Mr. N. G. Royde Smith, 
contains a selection from the prize-verses and prose published in 
The Saturday Westminster, between January, 1908, and Septem- 
ber, 1909. It is divided into Translations, Verses for Children, 
Gay Verse, Grave Verse, and Prose. Many notable scholars have 


5. “ The Little Black Devil.” By Martin Edwards. London: Everett & Co. 

6. “Modern French Literature.” By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harv.). 
London: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

_7. “The Second Westminster Problems Book.” Edited by N. G. Royde 
Smith. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
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contributed to this most interesting collection. Space permits us 
only a single quotation :— 
A Christian Scientist is one 
Who places scant reliance 
On Christianity, and none 
On Science. 


Mr. W. B. de C. Baldwin is the author of this brilliant and caustic 
epigram. The translations are from the less known French and 
German poets, and include one, by Mr. Norman Scott, from the 
Greek Anthology. 


“The Cost of Sport,” is a small pamphlet issued by the 
Humanitarian League, by way of protest against hunting, racing, 
and shooting. Mr. Maurice Adams, quoting from a tract issued by 
a well-known sportsman, estimates the sums spent on sport in this 
country at the startling figure of twenty-five millions. Mr. J. 
Connell draws up a strong indictment against the game laws and 
their administration ; but it is sheer nonsense to assert that “ all 
land which will rear deer will rear sheep,” or that “vast acres are 
kept barren while millions hunger for the produce which they might 
have yielded.” 


A fraudulent trustee, who is a solicitor “ of sorts,” a murder 
committed in a disused mill on a lonely Essex marsh, the culprit’s 
attempt to fix the crime on an opium-besotted youth, the advent 
of the victim’s brother on the scene, who takes the latter and his 
fiangee under his protection, a detective from Scotland Yard, who 
makes no pretensions to being a Sherlock Holmes—such are the 
chief constituents of “The Mystery of Roger Bullock."® Mr. 
Tom Gallon has no rival worth reckoning with in the art of weav- 
ing a story of intrigue, and his latest achievement is equal, if not 
superior, to anything he has yet produced. 


“ A Week at the Sea,”10 by Mr. Harold Avery, deals with the 
strange adventures of Mr. Skittlebury, a middle-aged watchmaker, 
who is mistaken by a cracksman, posing as a well-known artist, for 
a doctor, and who, out of harmless vanity, allows that impression 
of his avocation to pass current at “Craghaven.” Matters are 
complicated by the appearance on the scene of the personated 
artist, and two daring robberies of diamonds and plate in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Skittlebury’s intimacy with the suspected 


8. “The Cost of Sport.” By Maurice Adams and J. Connell London: 
Humanitarian League. 

Ot ge Mystery of Roger Bullock.” By Tom Gallon. London: Stanley 
Paul ‘o. : 

10. “A Week at the Sea.” By Harold Avery. London: Stanley Paul 
& Co. 
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parties nearly leads to his incarceration as an accessory. How he 
contrives, not only to clear himself of the charge, but also to dis- 
cover the “swag,” and effect the capture of the culprit, must be 
left to the readers of “ A Week at the Sea,” to find out for them- 


selves. 


The titular heroine of “In Extenuation of Sybella”™ had, in 
spite of remarkable physical attractions and savoir faire, 
flirted discreetly through nine London seasons without securing a 
husband with generous views on the subject of milliners’ bills. On 
a voyage to India she becomes secretly engaged to a rich official 
in the Civil Service, but cools towards him directly an ugly multi- 
millionaire pays her marked attentions. At the conclusion of the 
voyage, the latter informs her that he is about to marry the good- 
looking aunt who had been acting as her chaperon. Fortunately 
for Sybella, the official in question is only too willing to overlook 
her double-dealing. Miss Ursula 4 Beckett tells the story in a 
series of letters, brilliant and cynical, purporting to be written by 
Sybella to her bosom-friend. 


“ Angela,"2 by Mr. St. John Trevor, is an idyll which barely 
escapes a tragic ending. Forsyth, whose “feet were opposite the 
thirtieth milestone,” had been living for years the life of a gay 
bachelor. His mother’s illness takes him to Switzerland, and 
there, on a mountain slope, somewhat remote from the beaten 
track of tourists, he meets Angela Ismay, a maiden unspotted by 
the world, and forthwith jettisons his cynical views on matrimony. 
The author has, without acknowledgment, “conveyed” from “Aucas- 
sin et Nicoléte” a phrase descriptive of her: “Her feet touched the 
grass so lightly that the green blades scarcely seemed to bend 
beneath their tread.” Forsyth marries her at fhe bedside of her 
dying mother, and shortly afterwards returns alone to London, 
having learnt that the bulk of his fortune has been lost by the 
failure of a bank. WHe then seeks to drown his cares in dissipa- 
tion, incurs debts of honour which he cannot meet, and is startled 
by the discovery that the rich young widow with a lurid past, who 
was at no pains to conceal her infatuation for him, is his sister-in- 
law, and had been, scheming with a villain to ruin Angela in order 
thereby to serve her own selfish ends. The closing scene, when 
the widow’s conscience is stricken with remorse, is intensely 
dramatic. If “ Angela” is a first-novel, its author should come to 
the front, for he possesses imagination of no mean order, and 
subjects it to artistic restraint. 





11. “In Extenuation of Sybella.” By Ursula & Beckett. London: Stanley 


Paul & Co 
12. “ Angela.” By St. John Trevor. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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Public interest in the Land of the Pharaohs grows keener with “ 
each successive discovery of its buried past, and, though its authen- ti 
tic history is stranger than any fiction, generation after generation le 
of novelists weave their stories round it. “An Egyptian ti 
Coquette,”18 by the author of “My Japanese Wife,” deals with the Ww 
phenomena of mesmerism. A girl is put into a trance, in a London y 

| drawing-room, from which neither the operator nor the leading te 

physicians can rouse her. At this crisis help comes from a woman, E 

her counterpart in beauty, who had lain dead, yet unembalmed, si 

H some thousands of years. One of the most exciting incidents in E 
this book is the discovery of the latter’s tomb. This fascinating ce 

H romance is now reprinted with an attractive cover, and at a price d 
| which renders it accessible to the public at large. ir 

Mr. A. M. Broadley is a man of multifarious activities, who < 
first attracted public attention by his brilliant defence of Arabi d 


Pasha. He afterwards gained recognition by the literary world 
through bis “ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.” He is likewise an 
enthusiastic and discriminating collector of autographs, and among 
his luckiest “finds” may be reckoned the holograph “ Project for 
the Defence of England,” drawn up, in 1803-5, by General 
Dumouriez, on behalf of the last Pitt Administration. Every one 
of its nearly 400 pages is in Dumouriez’s writing. This treasure, 


bound in white vellum, he picked up for twenty-seven shillings at : 
a secondhand bookseller’s. It formed the basis of a monograph os 
in which he collaborated with Mr. Rose. “Chats on Autographs,”!* - 
is too modest a title for so comprehensive a work as Mr. Broadley’s, » 
with its 135 illustrations, numerous anecdotes, hints to collectors, ty 
warnings against forgeries and “fakes,” etc., etc. As an autograph is It 
defined to be “a letter or document written or signed by any given B 


himself an autograph collector. The word autograph, by the 


person,” the “fiend” who cuts out signatures has no right to dub S, 
way, occurs first in Suetonius. The oblong vellum books orice | 





carried about for inscribing a motto or phrase under a signature w 
were termed A/ba amicorum, and the earliest specimens of those tl 
| preserved in the British Museum is dated 1579. In the album of a 
| Christopher Arnold, Professor of History at Nurenberg, John il] 


Milton wrote: “In weakness I am made perfect.” France, not- 


13 “An Egyptian Coquette.” By Clive Holland. London: Everett & Co. = 
8 - “Chats on Autographs.” By A. M. Broadley. London: T. Fisher . 
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withstanding the wholesale destruction of archives by the Revolu- 
tionists, is richer than England in the matter of autographs. The 
latter country, as the following instances show, has till quite recent 
times shown a carelessness with regard to her national documents 
which can find no parallel among civilized communities. Seventy 
years ago Jay, a dealer in Hungerford Market, purchased at £7 a 
ton, the waste-paper from Somerset House, amongst which were 
Exchequer Office accounts of Henry VII., Secret Service accounts 
signed by Eleanor Gwynne, and Wardrobe accounts of Queen 
Elizabeth. Several bundles of these were sold to a Fleet Street 
confectioner and: converted into jelly. What remained got acci- 
dentally burned. Seventeen years later 300 tons of paper, includ- 
ing the records of the Indian Navy, went from Old India House 
straight to the paper-mill. Space does not admit of more than the 
bare mention of Sir H. Maxwell Lyle’s great “ find” of rat-damaged 
documents in a loft at Belvoir. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


As there are few towns in England which, from the stand- 
point of the archeologist, can vie in interest with Southampton, we 
are grateful to the delegates of the Clarendon Press for issuing an 
adequate guide-book to it. That beautiful town had a history 
many centuries before “the Mayflower” sailed from its harbour, 
and, among its numerous relics of the Roman Period, still possesses 
two inscribed milestones of the usurper Tetricus (A.D. 267-273). 
It is singularly rich in archives, chief among which is “ The Oak 
Book,” a vellum dating from Edward II. “A Short History of 
Southampton ”! represents, as all such works should be, the labour 
of many specialists. Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw is responsible for the 
“Story of Southampton in Relation to the History of England,” 
while the members of the local Historical Association have treated 
the subject of “ Southampton’s Town Life,” under the editorship 
of Mr. F. Clarke, M.A. This admirable guidebook contains forty 
illustrations, 


1. “A Short History of Southampton.” Part I.: “Story of Southampton 
in Relation to the History of England.” By F. i C, Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. 
Part II.: “Southampton Town Life.” By Members of the Southampton 
Historical Association, and Others. Edited by F. Clarke, M.A. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 
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“History of Ancient Civilisation,"2 by Charles Seignobos, 
docteur-és-lettres, Paris, is an abridged translation of an extensive 
work by that eminent Orientalist. Greece and Rome naturally 
occupy the larger portion of the book by reason of their relative 
importance, and next to them the once mighty empires of the East. 
Persons of average education will doubtless be surprised. to learn 
that cuneiform characters were employed by the ancient Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Susians, Chaldeans, and Armenians; also that 
Persian gave the key to the two first-named languages. Few, we 
suppose, are aware that the Zend-Avesta, which contained the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster in their entirety, was written on 12,000 cow 
skins and bound by gold cords. This enormous work was destroyed 
by fanatical Mohammedans. Some knowledge of universal history 
is absolutely necessary for everyone who would read his newspaper 
intelligently, and the book before us will materially help him to do 
this. 

In “An Eighteenth Century Marquise: A Study of Emilie de 
Chatelet and Her Times,”8 Mr. Frank Hamel, whose “ Dauphines 
of France” was favourably noticed in the Westminster Review, 
has given us a charming monograph, which is not a mere piece of 
book-making, but an important contribution to historical science. 
Emilie de Chatelet was born in 1706. Her father was the Baron 
de Breteuil, called by La Bruyére, Celsius. “Celsius,” wrote the 
satirist, “is of a mean condition, yet those of the best quality 
entertain him; he has no learning, but has relations with the 
learned.” Emilie, nevertheless, learned Latin from her father, and 
was familiar with Cicero’s philosophy, though her bent was towards 
mathematics and metaphysics. She studied Newton, and trans- 
lated his work on the “ Infinitesimal Calculus.” This thinker and 
scientist, précieuse and pedant, knew Italian and English, and had 
a smattering of Spanish. In 1725 she married the Marquise 
Florent Claude de Chitelet, by whom she had three children. 
There was no pretence of affection on her part; military duties 
kept her husband, who was a musketeer, much abroad, and, after 
the lax fashion of the times, she had lovers. When her first lover 
deserted her, she took poison in her soup, but he saved her life 
by means of an emetic. Richelieu was the next to enjoy her 


2. “History of Ancient Civilisation.” By Charles Seignobos. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

3. “An Eighteenth Century Marquise: A Study of Emilie du Chételet and 
Her Times.” By Frank Hamel. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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favours, and through him she became acquainted with Voltaire. 
Her /iaison with the latter lasted for about seventeen years, when 
she fell in love with the poet-soldier Saint Lambert, by whom she 
had a child, whose birth she survived but a few days. This event 
was made the subject of an epigram by Frederick the Great :— 

Ici git qui perdit la vie 

Dans le double accouchement 

D’un traité de philosophie 

Et d’un malheureux enfant. 





There is a chapter devoted to the mathematicians; and the Cafés 
and Salons, which played so important a part in the social and 
political life of those times, live again in Mr. Frank Hamel’s bril- 
liant pages. The illustrations, seventeen in all, are particularly 
good ; the most noticeable being the frontispiece depicting the sub- 
ject of the study, Mme. Dacier, Mme. de Stael, and Stanislaus 
Leczinski, King of Poland. 





POETRY. 


“South Africa and Other Poems,”! by Mr. A. Vine Hall, 
though their intrinsic merits, patent to all who are qualified to 
recognise the difference between true poetry and mediocre verse, 
suffice to recommend them, comes before the public furnished with 
a congratulatory letter from Mr. Rudyard Kipling—a critic by no 
means accounted lavish of praise. The titular ode is, in our 
opinion, the best in this collection. * 


O not by Earth’s trim garden lands may Africa be slighted, 
Her roses are a thousand hills by the Dawn-rapture lighted! 
Her violets are the purple plains 
When twilight reigns, 
Soon to carnation changed, and after 
To marigolds that meet the sun and laugh 
In leagues of golden laughter, 
Two Decembers, 
In Home-land and ‘neath Southern Cross. 


1. “South Africa and Other Poems.” By A. Vine Hall. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 











should be set to music :— 




















England’s King to coronation 
Comes amid a world’s ovation, 
Comes to sceptre and to crown! 
Mid the thundered acclamation, 
Mid the heaven-sent supplication 
Of an Empire’s banded nation— 
To a sceptre and a crown 
Jewelled with a people's love, and golden with a great renown. 


“ Artist-Missionary’s Soliloquy ” tells of one who, finding that 
art claimed too much of his time, emptied all his colour tubes 
together, and with the mixture painted the doors of his mission- 
house. “South Africa and Other Poems,” are a refreshing con- 
trast to the decadent verse with which the market is flooded. 
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“England’s King,” from which the following extract is taken, 











